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October 
“/ofetes 


Last year LUTHER LIFE’s editor, 
who grew up down in the “youall” 
state of Mississippi, completely forgot 
that Canada celebrates her Thanks- 
giving Day in October. Result was 
that Luther leaguers in Canada had 

no Thanksgiving topic. 

_ Things are different this year. 
“Gravy Day,” on. page 17, provides 
- material for use by Canadians. this 
month and by leaguers in the United 
_ States in November. I recommend the 
topic to you. It’s soul-searching. 


Other topics for the post-high 
crowd are as follows: 


How the Alphabet Came About 
The Great Chapter About Christ 
How to Make Democracy Work 

Martin Luther, Man of the Years. 


For the high school gang the fol- 
lowing are provided: 
Men at Work 
The Flowing Bowl 
How the Alphabet Came About 
Martin Luther, Man of the Years 


That topic, “Martin Luther, Man of 
the Years” was placed at the end of 
‘each list with a purpose. It is for use 
‘on Reformation Sunday at the end of 
‘the month. So don’t get so enthu- 
siastic about Luther that you discuss 
his life early in the month and thereby 
throw yourself off schedule. 


Some high school groups may want 
ito try post-high topics, and vice versa. 
That’s okay, too. Use what fills your 
needs. 
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Ideas 
For 


Devotional 


Meetings 


That’s the title of the new pamphlet 
for Educational Secretaries 


This leaflet combines material for- 
merly found in “57 Varieties,” “How 
to Make the Meeting Go,” and “Guides 
for Educational Projects.” Yet it costs 
only 10¢. 


Order from 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
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youth 


in the church 


Don’t fence me in 


- When you think of Texas, you 
usually think of plenty to eat and 
hillbilly music. That’s just what all 
Texas Luther leaguers enjoyed at their 
Convention held in Victoria, July 7-8. 


The 160 young people who at- 
tended left well fed, well versed in 
the art of cowboy music, and well 
nigh sweltering. Everyone remarked 
about the unusually hot weather. But 
Wendell Mathews, guest speaker from 
Illinois, insisted that the weather 
wasn’t the only thing hot. He made 
some mighty fiery speeches after that 
Mexican food he ate. 


Naturally, Texas leaguers have 
many serious thoughts, too. With the 
theme “Accept the Challenge” con- 
stantly in mind, everyone was made 
to feel the challenge of a true Chris- 
tian life. 

The highlight of the Saturday busi- 
ness session was the election of off- 
cers. Billie Grace Ungerer of Flatonia, 
was elected President. Other officers 
are as follows: Iona Mae _ Discher, 
vice-president; Juanita Hasloff, record- 
ing secretary; Paul Vogt, correspond- 
ing secretary; Clarence Albrecht, 
treasurer; Elmo Minzenmeyer, Dor- 
othy Wolf, and Martha Wahlberg, ex- 
ecutive committeemen. 

Big event of the Sunday session was 
the adoption of a revised constitution. 
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Perhaps the greatest change made 
was to limit the age of delegates to 
conventions to 25 years. 

Something new for Texas leaguers 
was the Sunday workshops. These 
were conducted on all phases of Lu- 
ther League work as well as on recre- 
ation, dating and courtship, and vo- 
cational guidance. 


Illinois tops goal 


When Illinois leaguers finished 
counting the dimes, quarters and dol- 
lars they had saved to buy a new 
station wagon for the Rocky Boy Mis- 
sion in Montana, they found that they 
had exceeded their goal by $200. 
They had raised $1,200 toward their 
$1,000 goal, it was announced at the 
annual convention in Decatur, Aug. 
27-29. 

At one session six new crosses were 
added to the state life service flag. 
They were in honor of the following: 
Phyllis Boddiger, parish worker; and 
Stephen Bremer, John Peterson, Ir! 
Schahrer, Milton Whitney, and Edgai 
Belter, pastors. 

Officers selected for the coming 
year were: Wendell Mathews, Na.- 
chusa, president; Helen Habermann 
Steeleville, first vice-president; Pai 
Reuther, Chicago, second vice-presi- 
dent; Charlene Ott, Decatur, secre 
tary; and John Barth, Decatur, treas. 
urer. 
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New secretaries are: Barbara Kuff- 
ner, Park Ridge, education; Warren 
Diskerued, St. Louis, intermediate; 

John Cummings, Vandalia, life serv- 
ice; and Marilyn Cooperrider, May- 
wood, missionary. 

The average Illinois league has 19.8 
young people on roll, the statistical 
secretary reported. Average number 
of active members is 14.5. Average 
attendance at meetings is 13.5. 

Total enrollment in Illinois is 2,153. 


- Total number of active members is 
ml 412. 


The spice of life 
Just how much variety can be used 
in connection with one topic was dem- 
onstrated by the 130 young people 
at Canada’s camp on Lake Couchi- 
ching. They divided into small groups 
and worked on the article “How to 
_ Lose Your Money” (LUTHER LIFE, 
July, 1951). 


BIG JOB of the new 
‘Illinois executive com- 
mittee will be to raise 
Illinois’ quota for a 
special state mission 
project in one year. 
The league plans to 
raise its two-year LLA 
missionary quota in 
1953... . Seated, left 
\to right, are Charlene 
Ott, secretary; Wen- 
dell Mathews, presi- 
dent; and Pat Reuther, 
second vice-president. 
Standing are John 
‘Barth, treasurer and 
\Helen Habermann, 
ifirst vice-president. 
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Group 1 suggested a panel discus- 
sion including the following subjects: 
1) Gambling in our community. 2) 
How to lose your money. 3) The 
church and gambling. 4) How to use 
your money. They would then draw 
conclusions and make suggestions. - 

Group 2 decided they would pre- 
pare charts on the following: 1) Gam- 
bling in the community. 2) The 
churches engaging in bingo and other 
forms of gambling. 3) God’s gifts to 
man. 

Group 3 reported that they would 
keep their topic a secret, feeling that 
the element of suspense would attract 
attention. The leader planned to sell 
tickets before the meeting on a chance 
to the World Series. (The _ tickets 


were actually to be printed and the 
money collected.) After the topic the 
money was to be placed in the league 
treasury. 

Group 4 voted to invite the chief 
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constable of the police force to speak 
at the meeting. Personal testimonies 
of experiences in gambling were to be 
invited. The leader would parallel 
activities of our time and Christ’s, 
followed by suggestions for the use 
of money. 


Group 5, consisting of pastors, 
worked on a topic for intermediates. 
Each intermediate was to read the 
LUTHER LIFE article. On a stage 
several scenes would be portrayed, 
giving Youth an idea of the folly of 
gambling. (Example: On stage would 
be a table with dice and money and 
various other gambling devices. All 
the money would come out of one 
machine. Final depiction would be a 
scuffle followed by a. shot and a voice 
saying, “What does it profit a man 
to gain the whole world and lose his 
soul.”) Then would follow a discus- 
sion on the topic. 


Puerto Rican project 

The newly organized Luther League 
in Maguayo, Puerto Rico, recently 
decided that it should do something 
about buying a piano. For years the 
mission had had no way of accom- 
panying hymns at services. 


“For one month the young people 
of this isolated and poverty-stricken 
interior village saved their chavos 
(pennies),” LUTHER LIFE Corre- 
spondent Curtis Derrick reports. 
“They made their offering which 
amounted to over $25. Then, with a 
dual purpose in mind to provide some 
entertainment for their community 
and to assist in meeting their goal, 
they planned a velada (talent show).” 

-Hundreds of people came to hear 
the songs of the jibaro (the Puerto 
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Rican peasant). The young people 
and guest artists provided guitar, 
vocal, and piano solos. The children 
of the community presented skits and 
colorful, rhythmic Spanish dances. 


“The program was an overwhelm- 
ing success in accomplishing both de- 
sired purposes,” Correspondent Der- 
rick says. “Now a piano has been pur- 
chased and the leaguers are well on 
their way to paying for it.” 


Get acquainted 


A closer connection between the 
Luther League of Puerto Rico and 
LLA should be established, the 160 
Puerto Ricans decided who attended 
the combination jira (social affair) 
and instituto (institute) at MacLean 
conference grounds, July 4. First step 
suggested was for Luther leaguers in 
Puerto Rico and in America to ex- 
change letters. 


Any Luther leaguer in the United 
States or Canada who is interested in 
acquiring a southern pen pal may 
write to the Rev. Curtis E. Derrick, 
Jr., Calle Del Parque 148, Santurce, 
Puerto Rico. The Puerto Ricans are 
anxious to get new ideas for the Lu- 
ther League work. 


High light of the instituto was 
discussion on “How to Organize 
Good League.” It was led by Esper 
anza Mirada. 


How about the ministry? 


If there is a shortage of minister. 
the reason may be that too little vo 
cational guidance has been offered t 
late. Nearly two thirds of 1,978 min 
isterial students -interviewed recentl 
indicated that they became intereste 
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YOUNG PEOPLE between 18 and 25 years of age are playing leading roles 
in teaching Christianity in the Russian zone of Germany. Two-thirds of the 
60 students at Zehlendorf, above, plan to return to the eastern sector after 
two years of religious instruction. There they will give catechetical training to 
public school pupils. Over 15,000 lay people have attended the seven training 


centers in Germany. 


in the ministry before they were 
through high school. One out of every 
_ three said he did not make his deci- 
sion sooner because no one gave him 
any guidance or told him about the 
work of the ministry. 

Of the people who influenced boys 
to enter the ministry, the pastor ranks 
first. Then comes the boy’s mother, 
then his father. The Sunday school 
teacher's record is not good, with di- 
rect influence in only 5 per cent of the 
cases. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the 
boy’s girl friend encourages him in 
three times as many cases as she 
discourages him. 

The rural church particularly is not 
supplying its own needs. Only 33 per 
cent of the students came from rural 
congregations. Yet the rural popula- 
tion will need 43.5 per cent of them 
as pastors. 


New league joins West Virginia 
St. Paul’s Church, Morgantown, has 
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joined the ranks of Luther Leagues 
in the West Virginia Synod. 


Other activities in that mountainous 
state included during the summer the 
Southern District Convention. Forty- 
five dollars was donated by the dis- 
trict to help representatives to Iowa 
City with transportation costs. Sum- 
mer activities were mostly social with 
hikes, suppers and swimming parties 
throughout the Leagues. 


Indiana items 


Newly confirmed members in the 
Indiana Synod were guests of the In- 
diana Luther League at the annual 
rallies held in three points throughout 
the state. Film strips showing life in 
the diaconate and the ministry were 
shown. Careful program planning 
brought out crowds considerably 
larger than in 1950. 

Lutherwald, new youth camp of 
the synod, was the setting for a work- 
ers conference last month. Added to 
regular league business sessions were 
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devotions on the lake-front and a 
lively recreation program. 

Sighs of disappointment sounded 
throughout the Synod when Leaguers 
learned that too few registrations had 
come in to warrant hiring a special 
Convention-bound bus. However, by 
hook or by crook, Indianans were de- 
termined to get to Iowa City. 


Expect too much 

A sore spot in much youth work 
was hit hard recently by the Rev. 
Stafford Swing, executive secretary of 
the S. C. Luther League. 

“To be noted,” he stated to the 
S. C. Synod, “is the failure of con- 
gregations to underwrite the youth 
program with adequate financial aid. 
The young people are expected to 
take care of their own program while 
adopting projects that will provide, 
in many instances, what the congre- 
gation would eventually have to pro- 
vide out of its budget. 


““Since most of the active young 
people are not yet earning their own 
way, too many of the groups degen- 
erate into money raising organiza- 
tions. We take care of the church to- 
morrow when we provide for youth 
today.” 


Broken record 


Registrations had to be closed three 
months before the June convention of 
the Augustana Luther League con- 
vention, Colorado Springs, Colo. Over 
5,000 had already sent in blanks. No 
room was left for more young people. 

Average age of the group was 16. 
They earned their fare to the conven- 
tion by baby sitting, selling papers and 
scrap iron, delivering advertisements, 
and conducting rummage sales. The 
youth choir of Joliet, Ill., raised 
$3,500 so the entire group could at- 
tend and appear on the program. 

Outstanding speaker was Dr. Wal- 
ter Judd, congressman from Minne- 
sota. 


TWO THOUSAND tomato plants on a “Lord’s Acre” were the special summer 
project of intermediate and high school leagues at First English Church, Wapa- 


koneta, Ohio. The group 
sold the crop to a canning 
company and gave 80 per 
cent of the money to Lu- 
theran World Action. The 
remaining 20 per cent was: 
divided between the two 
leagues. 
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“God created all. . .” 


The older generation might settle 
some of its problems if it would heed 
the advice of 15-year-old Joyce 
Whitby of Malone, Wis. 

“No man is better than other men,” 
she wrote recently in a Luther League 
essay contest. “Many people are per- 
secuted because of their faith, color, 
or race. Take Negroes for instance. 
In Chicago and other large cities, the 
Negro is so looked down upon that 
the people of our race will not live 
in the same section of the city as he 
does, much less go to a school where 
there is one or two Negroes present. 
. . . God created all men equal. 

“Why don’t more churches teach 
and preach this in their sermons?” 
she asked. “Why don’t more people 
try to teach this to their friends? 
Above all, why don’t parents teach 
it to their children, so as they grow 
up, they will in turn spread it to 
others?” 5 


“Big Tom” night 

Big Tom’s (Intermediate Advisor 
Ada Parker) young leaguers  cele- 
brated their accomplishments in the 
Intermediate Contest at lowa League’s 
Bible Camp, Lake Okoboji during that 
Synod’s week at camp by showing 
their efforts to the entire camp. Other 
highlights of the camp, held July 22- 
28 were keynote speaker Dr. Morris 
Wee, president of Carthage College, 
and a stunt night in which each 
' league presented a skit on a religious, 
artistic or comic subject. Theme of 
the Camp Convention was “Christian 
Answer Boldly.” 

A paper drive, ice cream social, 
candy sale and talent show provided 
funds to send the Intermediate League 
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of St. John’s Church, Council Bluffs, 
to Iowa City. 

Another League with money mak- 
ing schemes is St. Paul’s, Postville. 
Leaguers in Postville have taken on 
for a 1951 objective a resolve to equal 
amounts sent to state or Convention 
funds for Home Consumption. Re- 
sults: the league has given money to 
the church Improvement Fund, re- 
cently purchased ping pong tables for 
League fellowship and _ recreation. 
Twice as much work, sure, but twice 
as much fun too. 


They’re busy in the mid-west 

Leaguers in the Midwest Synod 
filled the summer months with proj- 
ects ranging from softball games to 
buying movie projectors. 

St. John’s, Yutan, have softball and 
volley ball teams. They boast ten new 
members from 1951 Confirmation 
class. St. Mark’s, Bloomfield, held a 
carnival July 18 with a minstrel show 
as added attraction. Buying film strips 
for new projector was summer project 
of St. John’s, Norfolk and St. John’s, 
Scribner, raised $25.00 for a new 
projector. Other Leagues held waste 
paper drives, bake sales, progressive 
suppers, and Zion League, Hooper, 
sponsored a Life Service Sunday fea- 
turing missionary speaker from British 
Guiana. 


Maryland, ditto 

Like the Midwest Leaguers, Mary- 
land boys and girls spent the summer 
in high jinks and serious projects. 
Hagerstown Leaguers entertained 
their high school graduates at the 
tenth annual swimming party. Balti- 
more District held a moonlight cruise. 
on the Potomac. Ten Maryland 
Leaguers who attended the Iowa City 
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Convention kept right on _ going, 
straight to the wilds of Yellowstone 
National Park. Here’s hoping they 
found their way home. 


Membership drives on in 
Nebraska 


At least four leagues in Nebraska 
have already put into practice plans 
to increase Intermediate League mem- 
bership. More plan to follow the lead. 

Tekama Intermediate league has 
inaugurated the system of holding 
meetings once a month, including de- 
votional, social and business aspects 
of league life. One leaguer handles 
the topic, another refreshments and a 
third is in charge of recreation. Aver- 
age attendance is 16 to 18. 

St. Luke’s, Omaha, held a hay rack 
party for the junior Confirmation class, 
hoping to interest more future lea- 
guers. First English Lutheran, Omaha, 
held a membership drive among 
young people just confirmed and those 
about to be confirmed. 

Spectacular results in membership 
drive to organize an Intermediate 
group at Grace, Omaha, resulted in.a 
nucleus of eighteen boys and girls. 
Thirty-two young people were ap- 
proached to attend a supper. Twenty- 
four came. Sponsors were the Young 
People’s League. 

Summer fun for local leagues in- 
cluded hay rides, roller skating, bowl- 
ing parties, weiner roasts and picnics. 
West Point Intermediate League had 
the unique experience at a back yard 
fireside devotional of having the fire- 
-. place chimney blow up. 

District youth rally at Hastings 
_brought out more than 130 young 
people in April. Theme of the rally 
was “Christians Answer Boldly.” 
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Intermediate rally in West Point 
was also held in April. One hundred 
and ten leaguers saw a playlet “Our 
Intermediate League” enacted by 
West Point Intermediates. Winners of 
the Intermediate contest were repre- 
sentatives of North Platte with a three 
dimensional plaque in wood and color. 

Workshops, Bible study groups, de- 
votions and installation of officers also 
were included in the three-day con- 
vention. 


Intermediate Rally for 

Johnstown District 

Annual rally for Intermediates in 
the Johnstown district of the Centra: 
Penn Luther League was held in June 
at Camp Sequanota. Big event of the 
convention was the contest granting 
two scholarships to camp for a week. 
Winners were Leroy William Clarke 
and Ann Ostheim, Christ church, 
Westmont. Contest was like radio’s 
Double or Nothing. Rewards instead 
of money prizes were’ days at camp. 

Intermediates at Casebeer Church 
put on a puppet show dramatizing the 
story of Ruth. Puppets were the prod- 
ucts of their Monday evening hobby 
hour. 


Twenty-six leagues at 
Lancaster convention 


Three hundred leaguers represent- 
ing twenty-six Intermediate leagues 
met at Trinity Church, Lebanon, in 
May for the Lancaster conference con- 
vention of the Ministerium Luther 
League. Theme of the convention was 
“The Way.” 

High lights of the convention were 
the banquet and a skit, “The First 
Twelve Years Are the Hardest.” Offi- 
cers elected for the coming year in- 
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APPOINTMENT TO WEST POINT this fall 
is just one in a long series of honors that 
have gone to Fred Werner, Philadelphia. 
At Prince of Peace Church he has served 
as president of both the intermediate and 
senior leagues and captain of the aco- 
lytes’ guild. Assistant teacher in the 
church school, he has gone to Camp Na- 
wakwa twice on scholarships. He was on 
both the soccer and the fencing teams at 
Penn Charter school. 


cluded: Annamary L. Smith, Grace, 
Lancaster, president; Larry Zartman, 
_ Friedens, Myerstown, first vice presi- 
dent; Donald Pankake, Shell’s, Shells- 
ville, second vice president; Shirley 
Hess, St. Mark, Lancaster, secretary; 
Mrs. Luke Smith, Salem, Lebanon, 
assistant secretary; La Rue Baeshore, 
Trinity, Lebanon, statistician; Chris- 
tine Craley, Zion, Leacock, treasurer. 


Trappe host to 

Ministerium Convention 

Old Trappe Church, earliest church 
built by Lutherans under Henry Mel- 
choir Muhlenberg, played host to the 
Ministerium League’s Eleventh An- 
nual Convention. Meeting at Trappe 
Church and nearby Ursinus College 
at Collegeville, the Pennsylvanians 
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had as theme of their convention 
“How Firm a Foundation.” 


Discussion groups included Justifi- 
cation by Faith, Nature of the Church, 
The Sacraments, The Common Servy- 
ice. Presiding over the business ses- 
sion was outgoing president Oscar 
Lingle. A square dance was held after 
the annual banquet at Freeland Hall, 
Ursinus College. The Intermediate 
Convention was held Saturday, July 
7. The convention lasted from July 
6-8. 


A roaring success! 

They do things big in Texas, or 
hadn’t you heard. Over one hundred 
Intermediate and Senior Leaguers, 
with parents and advisors met at 
Philadelphia Lutheran Church for the 
Intermediate Rally Day. Some of the 
leaguers traveled over three hundred 
miles to get to the early morning serv- 
ice opening the convention in June. 

The host church served visitors a 
chicken dinner in a grove beside the 
church after morning services. “What 
Is the Luther League?” was the skit 
presented by Austin Intermediates in 
the afternoon. 

Emphasis of the convention was on 
the fall statewide evangelism program. 
Also stressed were. Bible study, the 
national convention. 

Winner of the Intermediate contest 
was the Austin League with a ham- 
mered copper emblem and an accom- 
panying skit. The day ended with 
another royal feast, this time a buffet 
supper and the leaguers turned around 
and started back for home. 

Two Texas Leagues, Austin and 
Swiss Alp, sponsored get-togethers re- 
cently to better acquaint their fami- 
lies, their congregations and vestries. 
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Three new leagues in Virginia 

Despite a low attendance of one 
hundred and six, the Virginia Luther 
League Convention at Marion June 
19-21 accomplished big things. With 
teen-age leaguers in the majority the 
convention received into membership 
three new Luther Leagues. 

Meeting on the Marion College 
Campus, Seniors and Intermediates 
welcomed Willing Workers League, 
Beth Eden, Luray; St. Paul’s, Stras- 


burg; and Emmanuel-St. Matthew, 
New Market. 
Virginians also voted to accept 


quota for the next Luther League of 
America missionary project in order 
not to lose time between the national 
convention and next year's state con- 
vention. 


New officers elected were: Betty 
Ann Byers, Neubert, Tennessee, pres- 
ident; Elmer Shumate, Rural Retreat 
and Roanoke College, Salem, vice 
president; Marie Payne, Staunton, sec- 
retary; Nina Brubaker, New Market, 
treasurer; Billy Parsons, Roanoke, stat- 
istician; Mac Minnick, Salem, educa- 
tional secretary; Florence Ann Fray, 
Marion, missionary secretary; Anna 
Lou Beahm, New Market, life service 
secretary; Willis S. Buchanan, Staun- 
ton, promotionak secretary; Ruth 
Spraker, Roanoke, intermediate secre- 
tary; Bobby Linebarger, Greeneville, 
Tennessee, editor. 


People you should know 
Married on June 30 was Iowa Lu- 
ther League vice president Andrean 
Lowe. She became the bride of Har- 
old F. Elvert in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Before her marriage Andrean 
was parish worker for St. Mark 
church, Davenport. Her husband will 
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be ordained in the Augustana Synod 
ministry next year. 

Luther League Caravaner Dick 
Preis is the lucky recipient of a $750 
scholarship from the National Lu- 
theran Council to do part-time gradu- 
ate work and part time Student Serv- 
ice at the University of Kansas. He 
will organize an LSA there and will 
work toward his Master's Degree in 
English. His busy schedule will also 
include work as interne to Pastor Al- 
bert at the Lutheran Church in Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

Kansas Luther Leaguer John Green 
attended the World Scout Jamboree 
at Bad Ischl, Austria, in July. An 
Eagle Scout of Post No. 216, he comes 


from Eureka, Kansas. 


Elizabeth Burmeister, Luther Life 
correspondent from Minnesota, was 
absent from the National Convention | 
in Iowa City. “Sorry,” she wrote to 
Luther Life, “I shall be in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico or in St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands.” 

New secretary to Dr. Paul C. White, 
Secretary of the New York Synod is 
Audrey Dixson. Audrey is familiar 
to New York Leaguers, having served 
as past District Recording Secretary 
and also as State Corresponding Sec- 
retary. A farewell party was held for 
her in Buttalo, at the home of Ed and 
Ede Schaertel. Mr. Schaertel is new 
president of the New York Luther 
League. 

Jean Singer, member of Zion 
League, Manheim, Pennsylvania, 
spent her summer in Switzerland as 
Pennsylvania state representative in 
the International Farm Youth Ex- 
change program. One of only fifty 
Americans, she sailed from New York 
on June 29. She expects to return to 
the United States in October. 
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By FRANK K. EFIRD 


VER so often we read in some 
magazine what people in the 
pew do not like about their min- 

ister in the pulpit. It is time for some 
preacher to talk about what he hates 
to see happening in the pew when 
he conducts the service. So here goes. 


The Post-Invocationists and the 
PrE-BENEDICTIONISTS bother me. You 
know the post-invocationists. Regular- 
ly they come straggling in the church 
late, sometimes looking like alumni 
members of the church choir as they 
follow the procession. The spirit of 
worship is not helped as they step 
on toes finding their places. 

The pre-benedictionists, on the 
other hand, have the Lord on a time 
clock. If the service is not over by 
12 noon, they leave anyway, benedic- 
tion or no benediction. They are the 
Christian soldiers “marching on be- 
fore” but too soon. Their number in- 
creases on communion Sundays. 

The Gum-CuHEewers smack of adol- 
escence. They haven’t “put away 
childish things.” That poet was in- 
spired who wrote something like this: 

“The gum chewing girl, 

And the cud chewing cow— 

What's the difference? 

Oh, I see now, 

It’s the thoughtful look 

On the face of the cow.” 

Too often the bad they do lives 
after them, and no good is interred 
with their chewing gum. Run your 
hands beneath a pew and you will 
probably discover what I am talking 
about. 


THE ASTRONOMERS come under the 
same condemnation. When you look 
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Every 
Church 


A parson takes pot shots 
at people in the pews 
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at them during the service you get 
the impression that they are searching 
for Mars or Venus. Their eyes are 
glued on the windows or the ceiling. 
Of course, their thoughts may be more 
earthly, such as visions of a lovely 
trout stream or the 95-yard run of 
their favorite halfback. But whatever 
it is they do not have their eyes or 
their minds on the right wave length. 

When this occurs during the ser- 
mon, the preacher should ask himself 
some questions. But if it happens to- 
ward the beginning of the service the 
astronomer must take his share of the 
blame. Astronomy has its place, but 
the modern church is not equipped for 
star gazing. 


The PuLtMaN Boys are along for 
the ride, and they seldom know where 
they are going. To them a pew is not 
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a pew. It’s a berth. 

You've heard the gray-bearded joke, 
“Do you know John Smith?” “Sure, 
we slept together in the same pew for 
20 years.” The story has its point. 

Some preachers say, “I never have 
anyone go to sleep on me.” The only 
trouble is, there are people in the 
pews who sleep with their eyes open. 
“Awake my soul, stretch every nerve” 
was written with them in mind. 

The only way a church should re- 
semble a night pullman is that it is 
going somewhere. 

Next on our list is the GoLp MINE 
Member. No, he doesn’t necessarily 
have more money than anyone else. 
He’s just the kind of fellow who has 
“staked out a claim” on a pew as if 
he owns it. These pews increase in 
value as you near the rear of the 
church. 

Such pew holders must have the 
same one every Lord’s Day or they 
just can’t worship. When visitors come 
early and unknowingly get “their 
pew,” a shadow falls over their faces. 


THE BABBLER comes last, but any- 
where you put him, he is out of place. 
He is not melodious like the babbling 
brook, even though he usually ac- 
companies the prelude. For him the 
prelude is not something to put one 
in a worshipful spirit. It is only a 
background for the discussion of cur- 
rent events. 

Scientific examination of this type 
would probably reveal a left-handed 
brain. He uses his voice when he 
should be quiet, and he is quiet when 
he should be using his voice in the 
service. 

Perhaps “good preachers” do not 
have such members as these. 
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His squeaky commands made them laugh so they couldn‘t row 


Beware of Bonsal 


By JOHN SCOTT DOUGLAS 


Illustrated by James Cummins 


Copyright, 1949, by Pierce & Smith 


HE DAY before the fall crew 

turn-out, I was walking down 

College Way. I wasn’t noticing 
the new college styles displayed in 
the Co-op, the notebooks and desk 
lamps and pens in the stationery store, 
or the heavy traffic. I was thinking 
about the big Larramore brothers, 
Max and Gabe and Lance, and won- 
dering how Millbank College could 
keep the Portman Cup, now that they 
had graduated. For nearly forty years 
the crews of the Three-Lakes League 
had competed for that battered old 
pewter cup, and for twenty consecu- 
tive years Millbank had suffered hu- 
miliating defeats. But from the time 
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the powerful Larramores helped win 
the cup, it had remained ours. They 
had been the backbone of three vic- 
torious crews, and I didn’t see how 
we could win without them. 

While I was thinking of this, a 
coupe swerved up to the curb and a 
hearty voice called, “Hi, Norm Mal- 
lard! Climb in and let me talk to you.” 

I opened the car door and leaned 
over. And there, with a broad grin 
lighting his deeply tanned face, and 
his blue eyes twinkling with good hu- 
mor, sat big Max Larramore, looking 
as robust as when he'd stroked our 
boat to victory in June. 

We shook hands, and I sat down. 
Max talked enthusiastically about his 
work with a large construction com- 
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pany, and asked about old friends. 


And then, abruptly, he changed the 
subject. 

“By the way, Norm, did you know 
that my younger brother ttansferred 
to Millbank this fall so that he could 
turn out for crew?” 

My heart quickened. “We sure need 
strong timber, especially another Larr- 
amore:” 

“My kid brother, Bonsal, wouldn’t 
weigh a hundred with his pockets full 
of oarlocks,” he hastened to explain. 
“He takes after Mom, who is small 
and looks delicate. But both have 
whims of iron.” 

“Bonsal!” I said disappointed to 
learn he was so small. “Your family 
sure picked fancy names. We could 
shorten Maximillian, Gabriel, and 
Lancelot, but what can we do -with 
Bonsal?” 

A peculiar expression came over 
Max’s face. “The question is: what is 
he going to do with you fellows?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked in 
astonishment. 

“When Bonsal gets an idea, the 
word determined is too mild to apply 
to him. He’s decided to become cox- 
swain this year, and it worries me be- 
cause no instructor could ever teach 
him to swim. His balance is wrong or 
something.” 

“What has swimming to do with 
itP” I asked. 

“Well, he’s decided to be in the 
driver’s seat when Millbank wins the 
Portman Cup again this year, and it’s 
customary to throw the cox of the win- 
ning boat into the lake.” 

“Are you kidding, Max? Bonsal 
can’t even be sure he'll make cox!” 

That odd expression returned to 
Max’s face. “He’s way beyond that 
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point. He’s been grilling Dad and my 
brothers.and me on everything we 
know about crew so that he can whip 
you fellows. into a winning boat by 
June. The least I can do is warn you 
—beware of Bonsall!” 


HEN I walked across a golden 
W aarve of autumn leaves to the 

boathouse the following after- 
noon, I failed for once to appreciate 
the beauty of the Millbank campus. 
The great old elms were clouds of 
gold against the stately Gothic build- 
ings, and through the trees the west- 
ern end of Clear lake glistened ‘silver 
in the sunlight. But I was only dimly 
aware of my surroundings because I 
was still thinking of what Max had 
said and wondering whether hed 
been serious. 

At the trim, green boathouse, a 
slender little fellow was waiting on 
the float. His flaming hair was as un- 
ruly as if he’d escaped from a tornado, 
and his large eyes, as blue as Clear 
Lake, gave his face an astonished ex- 
pression. His chin, however, didn’t fit 
that expression of startled innocence. 
It wasn’t heavy or large, but it was 
the kind of chin you don’t argue with. 
Thinking him a frosh turnout, I nod- 
ded and was turning into the boat- 
house when he spoke. His thin, high- 
pitched voice startled me. 

“Do you happen to be Norm Mal- 
lard?” 

I stopped and grinned slightly. 
“Yes, I happen to be.” 

He walked up and shook my hand, 
his grip surprisingly strong. His next 
words jolted me. “I’m Bonsal Larra- 
more.” 

The vague and mental picture ['d 


(Continued on page 57) 
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THIS GAG SHOT shows how versatile the. Bishop brothers are. Between them 


they have earned numerous letters in football, basketball, baseball and track. 
Pictured on the cover of this issue of LUTHER LIFE are Loyal, left, and Roger, right. 


HEN a “pincer movement” is 
needed to push Wittenberg Col- 

lege’s pigskin opponents down 

the field this fall, the Luther League 
will provide the pincers. The two 
Tiger ends are a pair of brothers who 
virtually “grew up” in Luther League. 
They are Loyal and Roger Bishop, 
of Wadsworth, Ohio, probably the 
outstanding brother combination in 
Wittenberg sports history. On the 
gridiron they display the same zeal 
and spirit that made them youth lead- 
ers in their local church. Loyal was 
president of Luther Leagues in the 
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On the gridiron they display 
the same zeal that made 
them league leaders 


The Bishop 
Brothers 


By GORDON C. LUND 
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Wadsworth area in 1948. Both are 
active in the Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation on the Wittenberg campus. 

Sports enthusiasts for as long as 
they can remember, the Bishops are 
all-around athletes. In addition to 
four letters each in high school foot- 
ball and basketball, each lettered in 
at least one other sport—Loyal twice 
each in baseball and track and Roger 
three times in baseball. 

In college they have played two or 
three sports apiece each year. They 
played together on the 1950-51 Tiger 
basketball team. Loyal was a regular 
starting forward during last half of 
the season, Roger, a substitute guard. 

But football has always been their 
first love. With the current season, 
Loyal is playing his third and last year 
of college ball. He will graduate néxt 
spring. Roger, a junior, will have an- 
other year with the Fighting Luther- 
ans. This is their fifth season as 
teammates. 


MEMBERS OF A PROMINENT Lu- 
theran family, the brothers are the 
sons of the Rev. M. G. Bishop, pastor 
of Jerusalem Church near Wadsworth, 
and Mrs. Bishop. One uncle is Dr. 
Paul E. Bishop, president of the 
Northwest Synod. Another is the Rev. 
K. J. Bishop, pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church, Springfield, Ohio. - 

Roger is not quite certain of his 
post-college plans. He is majoring in 
physical education and _ tentatively 
hopes to enter some work combining 
sports with youth leadership. Loyal 
will follow his father and uncles into 
the Lutheran ministry. 

To this gridiron star, entering the 
ministry is much more than continu- 
ing a family tradition. It is the goal 
toward which he has been working for 
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many years—and he is sure that sports _ 
are a valuable part of that prepara-— 
tion. 

“You get out of it just what you 
put into it,” Loyal says. “It’s true of 
the ministry and it’s true of anything 
else you undertake. But nothing 
makes it as clear as sports. You can't 
win a football letter by putting forth 
just half of your effort.” 

The joy of honest hard work, the 
thrill of working with others in a team 
effort, and the burning desire for per- 
fection that mold a winning team 
stand out in the star’s conversation— 
whether he’s talking about football or 
church work. 

“It takes them all in either field,” 
he would remind leaguers. “You need 
them all to make your local league or 
your local congregation or your whole 
church work effectively. They are just 
a little more obvious in a football or 
basketball game.” 

The Bishops have put that same 
spirit to work in all their activities on 
the Wittenberg campus. That is one 
reason why they are as popular with 
their classmates as with the football 
coach and fans. 


BoTH ARE WORKING to earn a large 
part of their college expenses—Loyal 
in the student union and Roger at a 
nearby pharmacy. Both are members 
of Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity and 
the Varsity “W” Club, athletic letter- 
men’s association. Loyal is 1951-52 
president of the club. He is-also an 
officer of the Interfraternity Council 
and a member of Pick and Pen, men’s 
honor society. 

But still their years of work in the 
Luther League stand out in these ath- 
letes’ experiences, 
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Powers will never walk alone, yet he 
says “| thank God I'm here, to know 


that I’m home Peete) 
the SUN 


THANKSGIVING TOPIC 
By RUTH KEMPER QUICKEL 


Illustrated by Jack Kestner 


HE medics at the army hospital 
in the heart of Georgia call them 
“trips.” But for the patients, 


_ they are gravy days. They are days 


when charming Southern ladies drive 
out from the city to take them to town 
or to a picnic in the country. 

After one of the g-day excursions, a 


_ wounded sergeant lay in his ward bed 
_ thinking of the fried chicken legs, the 
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to see the hills . 
it’s gravy for me. 


cornbread, and the hospitality. He 
was silent for so long that his nurse 
became concerned. She knew that he 
had a right to be depressed and quiet. 
His left leg had been amputated be- 
ow the knee and a spinal injury had 
brought on paralysis. 

“A penny for your 
Powers,” she ventured. 

“Lieutenant Smith,” he replied, “I’m 
thinking about yesterday. And I’m 
thanking God . . . Just thanking God 
for the trimmings.” 


thoughts, 


POWERS WILL NEVER walk alone. 
He will never run. He will not again 
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ride his favorite horse, nor play his 
favorite game of basketball. He seems 
to have much to worry about . . . little 
to be thankful for. Yet he says, “I 
thank God I’m here. To know I am 
home .. . to see the hills . . . the sun 
... the trees... It’s gravy for me.” 

We are apt to take the gravy pretty 
much for granted. We accept as ne- 
cessities the trips to town and the 
picnics in the country. Along with 
them we accept the long distance 
phone, the deep freeze, the power 
motor, the electric shave, television. 
We think little of our good health, 
our generous family and our faithful 
friends. 

Never having been without the car, 
we cannot imagine relying on a horse 
and buggy. Never having been with- 
out electricity, we cannot contemplate 
the oil lamp era. Never having been 
without the radio, we cannot fully ap- 
preciate television. Physically our lives 
are easy—so easy that we lose sight of 
the fact that we have much for which 
to be thankful. 

We move from sensation to sensa- 
tion—always getting a thrill more ex- 
citing, or a chill more. penetrating, 
than the last. These sensations, built 
up by newscasters, worldly philoso- 
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phers, and desperate politicians, create 
in us a sense of urgency—a perpetual 
surface rushing. 

Time is short. We live on its edge. 
We cannot tarry long enough to re- 
count our blessings. To say thank you 
is being a creamy, and to be grateful 
is old-fashioned. We skirt the preci- 
pice of life like frightened mountain 
goats who are fleeing the atomic ex- 
plosion. 

We are losing sight of ourselves 
and others. We are losing sight of 
Sergeant Powers. We are losing sight 
of God. We are taking things pretty 
much for granted, and are slipping 
into the ranks of the “world owes me 
a living” crowd. 


ONE OF THE MEDICAL corpsmen 
who ministered to Powers and his fel- 
low-patients put it this way: “In Ward 
2 there are doubts. There is despair. 
But there is also a ray of hope and 
a song. The faith of these paralyzed 
men uplifts and attracts. They give 
us greater courage and inspiration 
than we can ever give them. Their 
cheerfulness, brightness of spirit, deep 
gratitude to God for what they have 
left (not what they have lost) fills the 
ward with eternal sunshine and makes 
every day Thanksgiving Day for all 
of us.” 

Not a day went by in Ward 2.that 
a particular Psalm was not read by 
Powers or one of the others . . . often 
by the medical corpsman on the mid-_ 
night to morning duty . ... the time 
when sleep would not come because 
of pain ... the long, lonely time when 
g-days and trimmings were forgotten. 
It was Psalm 100. The chaplain often 
said that the power of this prayer 
made it possible for Powers and the 
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others to look forward to their gravy 
days. 

Psalm 100 gives the key that will 
make every day Thanksgiving Day. 


Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, 

Serve the Lord with gladness: 
Come before his presence with 
singing. 

Know ye that the Lord he is 
God: It is he that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves. We are his 
people, and the sheep of his pas- 
ture. 


Enter into his gates with thanks- 
giving, and into his courts with 
praise. Be thankful unto him, and 
bless his name. 


For the Lord is good. His mercy 
is everlasting. And his truth en- 
dureth to all generations. 


Thanksgiving is the outpouring of 
the thankful heart. The thankful heart 
loves Jesus and the Christian way of 
life. Thanksgiving is to put him first, 
ourselves and our troubles last. It is 
to recognize God’s goodness to us, his 
eternal salvation to those who believe 
on his name. 

Thanksgiving is to worship, praise, 
and glorify the name of God in the 
marketplace, in the country lane, in 
the hospital bed. Thanksgiving is 
following him who will deliver us 
from all our fumblings and fears—and 
will provide life everlasting. 


OUTLINE FOR WORSHIP 

(Suggest printed program to be given 
at door as group convenes so that no 
announcement need be made as the serv- 
ice progresses.) Soft, sacred music as 
members assemble. 
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Call to worship: Narrator in deep, clear 
voice reads Psalm 100. The room is 
darkened, spotlight is thrown on an 
appropriate picture, or preferably a 
person in white or pale blue robe. 
Person is kneeling in prayerful pose, 
palms touching and pointing heaven- 
ward. 

Hymn: Select this hymn to augment the 
thanksgiving theme. 

Prayer in unison: Give me, O God, a 
thankful heart that I may perfectly 
love thee and worthily magnify thy 
holy Name—for thou art God, thy 
mercy is everlasting, thy truth endur- 
eth to all generations. Amen. 

Room is again darkened—spotlight 
returns to pantomime figure as she 
sings “Hear Our Prayer, O Lord.” 

Presentation of the topic. 

Hymn. 

Leader: Let us express our thanksgiving 
to God in silent prayer before the of- 
fering is received. 

Silent prayer. 

Offering. 

Discussion of proposed project. 

Closing hymn. 
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HINTS FOR LEADER 


Begin your preparation early. Read 
this material. Make your own plan. As- 
sign members a share in the program. 
Be conscious of the topic. Read all you 
can on the subject in the current news- 
papers and magazines. Gain the local 
data you need and make it your program. 
Use your own ideas. Take this informa- 
tion only as a guide. You know your 
group and their interests. Plan your dis- 
cussion around their interests and local 
issues. 


Remember that some worthwhlie sery- 
ice should come out of this meeting. 
You must create a desire among your 
young people’s group to demonstrate 
their thankfulness in service to others. 


Use your own initiative in leading 
them into some worthwhile community 
or church school project. You might start 
their thinking along these lines by the 
use of discussion material as follows: 


How should a Christian express his 
thanks? Is lip service adequate? Is com- 
munity service necessary? How success- 
ful in life can a thankless person be? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PROJECT 


Plan and carry out a gay '90’s church 
meeting, or an old New England Puritan 
service of thanksgiving. 

Sing the old familiar hymns. 

Interest your young people in conduct- 
ing such a thanksgiving program for your 
congregation. Take the responsibility for 
the organization necessary to carry it 
through. Think of the older members of 
your church. Consult with them on their 
recollections of the old-time meetings. 
Ask the local historical society for sug- 
gestions on costumes and atmospheric 
effects. 

Determine at the outset to develop as 
authentic a program as research will per- 
mit. Publicize the event. Place posters 
on church. bulletin boards and in the 
church bulletin. Dedicate your group to 
the spirit of the old-time religion. 

It will be worth your best efforts. It 
may well be the beginning of a spiritual 
awakening in your congregation. It may 
well be a genuine growth of religious ex- 
perience in the full realization of the 
companionship with God as our forefa- 
thers knew it. Undertake it with a sin- 
cerity of purpose worthy of you and your 
young people’s organization. 


® A person is often measured by the size of the thing it takes 


to get his goat.—Pipefuls. 


®@ He who carries a tale makes a monkey of himself—Joys of Life. 


® A light which does not shine beautifully around the family 
table at home is not fit to rush a long way off to do a great service 


elsewhere—Hudson Taylor. 


@ In order to reap the full possibilities of youth we must not tie 
them too rigidly to the theories of an older generation. Their value 
lies in being a voice; not an echo.—Willett L. Hardin 
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san 


Theodore G. Tappert 


tells the reason be- 
hind the divisions in 


the Lutheran Church 


in America. 


how the alphabet came about 


E ARE living in an age that 

W is fond of short-cuts. Perhaps 

this is because the world is so 
full of variety and complexity today. 
Or perhaps it is merely because our 
generation is always in a hurry, is so 
impatient to get on with whatever 
occupies -us. 

The use of abbreviations reflects 
this. We write U. S. for the United 
States, UN for the United Nations, 
PHS, for Podunk High School, AFL 
for the American Federation of Labor, 
RFC for Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and so on and on. 
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It is easier to write a few letters of 
the alphabet than to write out a long 
and cumbersome title. And it is also 
easier to use the abbreviations when 
we speak. But the trouble with this 
practice is that it is often hard to re- 
member just what the letters stand for. 


ALL THIS IS’ EQUALLY true of our 
present fondness for abbreviations in 
our literature and conversation about 
Lutherans. We write or say ULC for 
the United Lutheran Church, ALC for 
the American Lutheran Church, ELC 
for the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
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UELC for the United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. 

Obviously it is shorter and simpler 
to use these combinations of a few let- 
ters of the alphabet than it is to use 
the full titles. But the abbreviations 
are so much alike, and even the titles 
themselves are so much alike, that it 
is all very’ confusing. It should be 
helpful, therefore, to try to understand 
something of how this Lutheran al- 
phabet came about. 


Lutheran Divisions 

When white settlers first came to 
North America, there were colonists 
among them not only from Spain, 
France, and England, but also from 
Denmark, Holland, Swe- 
den, Norway, and Ger- 
many. Those who came 
from the last five countries 
were for the most part Lu- 
therans. Their number was 
later increased by immi- 
grants from these same 
countries and from Fin- 
land, Iceland, Hungary, Bohemia 
(Czechoslovakia), and Russia.* 

Because Lutherans came to the 
United States and Canada from so 
many different lands, North American 
Lutheranism developed a bewildering 
variety. Some Lutherans spoke and 
understood only German. Others 
spoke and understood only Swedish, 
or Finnish, or Hungarian, or Slovak, 
or Norwegian, or Icelandic. 

People of common national origin, 
language, and customs naturally felt 
. drawn together in the New World. 
They formed congregations of their 
own. Then they organized synods on 
the same lines of national origin. The 
result was the appearance of such 
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@ When you feel 
dog tired at night it 
may be because you 
growled all day. 

—Houghton Line 


‘bodies as the German Lutheran Min- 


isterium of Pennsylvania, the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church in America, 
the Swedish Augustana Synod, the 
Danish Lutheran Church, the Slovak 
Zion Synod. 


The picture was further compli- 
cated by the fact that not only one, 
but often two and even more, sepa- 
rate bodies were formed by Lutheran 
immigrants from one European coun- 
try. In many cases these divisions 
reflected differences inherited from 
abroad. For example, some German 
immigrants believed that church 
power should be vested in synods and 
their officers while others, because of 
their own experiences in Europe, be- 
lieved that power should 
be vested in the local con- 
gregations alone. Or again, 
some Norwegian immi- 
grants regarded dancing 
and the theater as worldly 
and therefore to be avoid- 
ed by Christians. Others 
from Norway felt quite 
differently about this matter. 


Not att sucu divisions resulted 
from divergent practices and emphases 
inherited from Europe. Fresh differ- 
ences arose in North America. 

In earlier days, before the improve- 
ment of transportation, the remoteness 
of the expanding western frontier from 
the older eastern settlements made 
the formation of new Lutheran bodies 
rather natural. This led to the or- 
ganization of synods with state and 
provincial names, like Ohio Synod, 
Wisconsin Synod, Manitoba Synod. 
Later, sentiments expressed in the 
Civil War divided northern and south- 
ern Lutherans. As a consequence a 
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General Synod, North, and a separate 
General Synod, South, introduced fur- 
ther complications. 

Both then and later, prominent 
church leaders developed differences 
of opinion and carried others along 
with them in the path of separation. 
Very occasionally the leader’s name 


was attached to his body (e.g., Eiel- 
sen’s Synod, Steimle’s Synod), but this 
was not generally the case. 

This combination, then, of linguis- 
tic and national differences, of differ- 
ences in practice and emphasis inher- 
ited from the same country in Europe, 
and of differences which emerged 


LUTHERAN CHURCH BODIES IN AMERICA 


Relationships 


, United Lutheran Church in America 


Present Name and Description 


Baptized 


(Oldest eastern congregations, with 
westward expansion) 


(Swedish background) 


Lutheran World Federation, 
1923 (1947); 75,000,000 baptized 
National Lutheran Council, 
1918; 4,081,033 baptized 


Suomi Synod (Finnish) . . 


| Lutheran Free Church 


\ Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Synodical Conference, 
1872; 2,024,794 baptized 


| Norwegian Synod 


Independent Bodies and Congregations 
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Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(Norwegian, mostly Middle West) 


American Lutheran Church 
(German background, mostly Middle West) 


Augustana Lutheran Church 


Norwegian merger) 


United Evangelical Lutheran Church 


/ 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 
Joint Synod of Wisconsin 


é Slovak Synod (Other Slovaks in U.L.C.) 


Negro Missions of Synodical Conference 


(Minority which remained outside of early 


(Merger of two Danish bodies) 


Founded Members 

Pere Caevetauets 1918 1,952,569 

Sve eicad caeretetetsharetiftis 1917 813,837 

Na bios d gas e eee 1930 714,556 
FR IS ES che eee as 1860 444,727 
eAvAner shes edt Sas es ews HS 1896 59,860 
Or ar ee 1896 46,479, 

8 ORT eC Dt ARRAN 1890 29,606 
eee ee NORE 1872 19,404 

€ Ps oo eat 1847 1,677,841 

OURS A ir A on Sey ge 1892 300,308 
9 oe Ae 1902 21 au 

RAB gt Se eee 1917 9,565 
pv, ae 1889 15,509 

t Baer ies: 27,795 

6,133,627 
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here in North America, led to the 
founding of at least 100 separate Lu- 
theran bodies. 


Swing Toward Unity 

During the first half of our century 
the pendulum has been swinging in 
the opposite direction—from division 
toward unity. English has become the 
common language of the vast major- 
ity of Lutherans on this continent, and 
groups which had before been di- 
vided by different languages no longer 
feel quite’ so far apart. At the same 
time, differences in practice and em- 
phasis inherited from Europe have 
been fading into the background more 
and more. Distances on this side of 
the ocean have been dwarfed by im- 
proved transportation and communica- 
tion, and so these no longer have the 
same significance which they once 
did. Moreover, an awareness of com- 
mon problems (like providing chap- 
lains for the armed services) and an 
acceptance of common tasks (like wel- 
fare work at home and relief abroad) 
have drawn Lutherans closer together. 

This trend toward unity has been 
expressed most concretely by the mer- 
ger of many hitherto separated bodies, 
usually bodies already closely related 
to one another: 

In 1917 three bodies of Norwegian 
ancestry formed the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church in America. With the 
subsequent advance of Americaniza- 
tion, the name “Norwegian” was 
dropped, and this body is now known 
as the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

In 1918 three bodies representing 
the earliest Lutheran settlements in 
the United States and Canada, largely 
of German origin, formed the United 
Lutheran Church. 
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In 1930 three bodies organized by 
people of German extraction in the 
19th century, predominantly in the 
Middle West, formed the American 
Lutheran Church. 

In 1918 these churches (or their 
antecedents), together with the 
(Swedish) Augustana Church, two 
bodies of Danish origin (one of them 
now called the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church), one Finnish body, 
and a small additional body of Nor- 
wegian extraction, organized the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. This is an 
agency which effectively represents 
two-thirds of all the Lutherans in 
North America. It embodies the hope 
for even greater unity in the future. 

The remaining third of, North Amer- 
ican Lutheranism is made up of those 
who are affiliated with the Synodical 
Conference, a loosely knit group of 
synods, predominantly German in 
origin, dominated by the large synod 
called the “Lutheran Church—Mis- 
souri Synod.” 

The very fact that there is so much 
similarity in names, such as United 
Lutheran Church, American Lutheran 
Church, Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, may be taken as a reflection 
of the growing unity among Luther- 
ans. Notice the absence of references, 
in these titles, to national origin, (Ger- 
man, Norwegian, Danish, etc.), and 
the absence of references to geograph- 
ical limitations (North, South, Ohio, 
Towa, etc.). 

But what is far more important, 
there is an astonishing unity in teach- 
ing and practice. All Lutherans in 
North America acknowledge the great 
influence upon them of the Reforma- 
tion and Martin Luther, all use Lu- 
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ther’s Small Catechism, all subscribe 
the same confessions of faith, all cher- 
ish the same hymns. And in token 
of these things, all proudly call them- 
selves Lutheran. 


Suggestions for discussion 

1. The variety of national origins 
in the Lutheran church may be illus- 
trated in your own congregation. If 
desirable, you may take a quick cen- 
sus of your society’s members, asking 
each to state the national origin of his 
or her father and mother, their fa- 
thers and mothers, etc., back to the 
families’ first appearance on Amer- 
ican soil. A single member may be 
able to trace his family back to sev- 
eral European countries. With proper 
preparation, the countries represented, 
and the extent to which each is rep- 
resented in the group, can be com- 
piled very quickly. This activity will 
serve to make graphic what has been 
said above about the variety of na- 
tional origins in the Lutheran church. 

2. If a published history of your 
congregation is available, discover 


whether your congregation has in the 
past been associated with several 
synods and general church bodies, and 
if so, which ones. 


3. Discover how your own con- 
gregation cooperates with congrega- 
tions of other church bodies through 
the National Lutheran Council (for 
example, in Lutheran World Action). 


Suggestions for further reading 

Abdel Ross Wentz, The Lutheran 
Church in American History. Phila- 
delphia: United Lutheran Publica- 
tions House. 19338. 


J. L. Neve, History of the Lutheran 
Church in America.. Burlington, Jowa: 
Lutheran Literary Board. 1934.” 


Suggestions for worship 
Scripture: I Corinthians 12:12-27. 


Hymns: P.S.H., 134, 178, 139. 
C.Y.H., 149, 309. 


Prayers: P.S.H., No. 50. 
C.Y.H., No. 31, p. 868. 


Psalm: 122. 


® Christianity is not at stake today. There are probably more 
men and women who are well-disposed toward the teachings of 
Christ and impressed by his spirit than ever before, and the number 
is growing. It is the relevance of ORGANIZED Christianity that must 
be demonstrated. We must prove to our generation that the congre- 
gation exists for some other purpose than meeting together on Sunday 
mornings and to a lessening degree on Sunday evenings, conducting 
a Sunday church school of diminishing numbers, maintaining young 
people’s groups and adult organizations and holding social affairs. 
These, and the other activities of the church, must serve the end of 
making Christ known in the parish. Otherwise they have little reason 


for existence.—Willis Lamott. 
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Adult Topic— 
Hou to Make Democracy Work 


By James Henninger 


Young 


ICTATORS have perverted the 
D word “democracy” in recent 
years. They have insisted that 
their governments are democratic be- 
cause ever so often the people are 
commanded to go to the polls and 
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give a vote of confidence. 

Originally democracy meant rule by 
the people. At a town meeting the 
would discuss and vote upon otal 
problem troubling them. 

As political units increased in size 
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and numbers, the talking down of 
each other on every problem became 
impossible. Representative govern- 
ment was introduced under the title 
ot a republic. A trace of the old town 
meeting has been revived in some 
states through the referendum, by 
which proposed action is referred to 
the voters for decision. This is the 
procedure everywhere on constitu- 
tional amendments. 


Today it is generally agreed that in 
any form of government, if the people 
have a free choice in the selection of 
their representatives, such a republic 
is a democracy. Here again through 
the’ party platform, a vestige of the 
original idea of democracy remains. 
The assumption is made, of course, 
that the platform is not as described 
by the cynic, “like the platform of a 
train, handy to get in on, but to be 
shunned after you're in.” | 


To achieve democracy in any gov- 
ernment involves many compromises. 
The word demos in democracy means 
the people collectively and does not 
mean that each person rules as he 
wills. Where each person rules, anar- 
chy exists. While anarchy has some- 
times gained supremacy in name, as 
in Spain before Franco, it has never 
actually existed as a system. It is not 
humanly possible to live together 
without some kind of order. 

Since it is impossible to have rule as 
each voter wants it, it is equally im- 
possible to have government suitable 
to everyone. Some small bodies, like 
church councils, try to obtain unanim- 
ity by refusing to take any positive 
action unless everyone agrees. This 
results in one or two reactionary mem- 
bers holding back an entire congre- 
gation. 
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To avoid this in government we 
have devised the practice and coined 
the phrase, “majority rule.” This 
means that since we must act and can- 
not wait for absolute unanimity, we 
adopt the program of the majority. 


Even this reasonable doctrine has 
been perverted by majorities who felt 
they could act as they pleased for the 
special benefit of their own members, 
entirely regardless of the rights and 
interests of the minority. Furthermore, 
a militant and consolidated minority 
may gain control and frustrate the will 
of a majority. The minorities, uniting 
for special purposes and called blocs, 
who engage in log rolling, serve their 
own group against the interests of the 
majority. 


Prevent oppression 

Constitutions, difficult to amend, 
have sought to prevent too flagrant 
abuse of majority rule by limiting the 
authority of majority leaders. Consti- 
tutions alone are a weak defense 
against majority oppression. Only a 
deep sense of civic responsibility on 
the part of voters will guarantee the 
benefits of democracy to all citizens. 
It is said that there’s a lobby for every- 
one but the people. The same lobby 
that is seeking to gain some special 
privilege for us or that is protecting 


Judge Henninger says that the 
real test of democracy at work 


is whether your influence is felt. 
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us from some adverse legislation, may 
be selling us down the river in mat- 
ters that are more vital to us. 


In democracy it has been said, 
“That ruler governs best, who gov- 
erns least.” Yet in our modern com- 
plex system of interrelationship, some- 
times government must control in de- 
tail, and perhaps without apparent 
reason, the actions of the governed. 
What might have been undue govern- 
ment interference 50 years ago, may 
have become necessary control today 
because 6f swifter and closer commu- 
nication. 


This is well illustrated in our traffic 
laws. We stop at a red light or a stop 
sign although our independent judg- 
ment might tell us everything is safe. 
It is an instance when we must sur- 
render our private judgment and lib- 
erty for the general good. 

Democracy, therefore, does not de- 
pend upon the degree of control by 
our government but upon the degree 
of control we exercise over our gov- 
ernment. One test of the existence of 
democracy, is the right of citizens to 
criticize those in charge and to rec- 
ommend changes in policy. There can 
be no doubt that this right exists to 
the full in America. 


Exert influence 

We must remember, however, that 
this is only a negative test. The real 
test of democracy at work is whether 
our influence is really felt. That does 
not mean that our ideas must prevail, 
for perhaps we are in the minority, 
perhaps we are wrong in our ideas, 
perhaps we have the right goals but 
the wrong methods. But if we are sin- 
cere in advocating policies for the 
good of our country, we are obligated 
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as citizens to try to convert others to 
our ideas. Meanwhile, we must co- 
operate with the majority although we 
may violently disagree with them. 
Abraham Lincoln has stated the aims 
of democracy in his expression “Goy- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people.” Each one of those 
elements must be present. 


In a democracy the Christian citi- 
zen bears a three-fold relationship to 
his country. In the first place, he is a 
ruler. As a ruler, he must remember 
that the powers that be are ordained 
of God and that he has a God-given 
responsibility to rule the best he knows 
how. Secondly, as a citizen he is 
bound to submit to the will of the 
majority, and cooperate with them for 
the welfare of his country. 

Furthermore, the present day Chris- 
tian citizen is the successor to the 
prophets of old. He is the keeper of 
the conscience of the republic. He 
has the duty to speak forth against any 
evils and for what is good for his 
fellow citizens. He may be called 
upon to suffer not the martyrdom of 
death but that of being the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. 

To make democracy work, there- 
fore, calls for stewardship of the priy- 
iliges of citizenship. To do this re- 
quires an earnest belief in the ability 
of people to govern themselves, a con- 
fidence in their good intentions and 
noble purposes and a determination 
personally to match that ability and 
to merit that confidence. Then we 
must translate this trust, confidence 
and determination into action. 


When we see voters chasing rain- 
bows by demanding benefits that can- 
not be paid for, log rolling by combin- 
ing special interest blocs to secure spe- 
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cial privileges for particular groups, 
playing ostrich by refusing to face 
threatening situations, or swinging 
emotionally with every wind acting on 
hates and hero worship without re- 
gard to reason, our faith in popular 
rule is often shaken. When we see 
people® rally sacrificially when peril 
threatens, we regain confidence in our 
fellowmen. 

Lack of faith in each other is the 
greatest threat to democracy and 
world peace today. It is better to be 
deceived once than to live in con- 
tinual fear of our neighbors. Our great 
economic system is based on credit, 
from the word credo, I believe. The 
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Christian citizen may 
realize the weaknesses of 
some of his fellow citi-. 
zens, but without belief 
in his fellow citizenry, 
democracy is impossible. 
Begin with self 


Whatever plan we 
may have to make de- 
mocracy work, we must 
begin with ourselves. We 
may have difficulty in in- 
fluencing others. But we 
have no excuse for our 
own failure to make the 
effort to make democracy 
work. 

We must learn our 
part either as a member 
of the majority or of the 
minority. As a member 
of the majority we must 
learn that the right and 
privilege of governing is 
a sacred truth. Good goy- 
ernment is more impor- 
tant than party success. 
The aim of a democracy 
has been described as 
“the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber,” to which could be added, “with 
the least possible harm to the rest.” 

The majority party should, there- 
fore, respect the rights of the minority 
and consider their welfare. It should 
endeavor to secure honest and capable 
public officials. The reason for dif- 
ferent parties is to help people rally 
to the party representing their ideas 
of what is good for their country. A 
party in power, however, does not 
govern for its own members but for 
the total citizenry. We should insist 
that our own party recognizes this re- 
sponsibility. 

As a member of the minority, we 
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may continue to press our views and 
to criticize the program of the party 
in power. But we are bound as loyal 
citizens of a democracy to support our 
government and to cooperate in good 
government. 


Man ys. policy 

In practical exercise of our rights 
as citizens of a democracy, we are 
often faced with the choice between 
a man and a policy. On some occa- 
sions a policy may be so dear to us 
that we vote the man, whoever he 
may be, who advocates that policy. 
Generally and almost always in local 
affairs the better practice is to elect 
the man whose character is a guaran- 
tee of good government and to rely 
upon his good judgment to support 
the policies his conscience dictates. 
Sometimes we have the difficult prob- 
lem of deciding between the purity of 
a candidate’s ideals and the risk in- 
herent in policies that may be vision- 
ary and impractical. 


The casting of a vote, often without 
knowledge of the candidate or his 
policies is the least of the responsi- 
bilities of a Christian citizen. To make 
his impact really felt he must take an 
interest in the processes of election 
and governmental machinery. Then 
the word “machine” instead of repre- 
senting control of the many by the 
few would mean that all were coordi- 
nated into a smoothly working opera- 
tion like the modern machine, compli- 
cated but so integrated that every part 
does its share in accomplishing the 
desired result. 


To make democracy work requires 
action beyond the political field. In 
the governmental field opportunities 
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for making democracy work lie in our 
willingness to participate in jury duty. 
This great bulwark of democracy 
guarantees us trial by our peers, re- 
membering that peers means equals 
and not any superior rank of beings. 
The public school affords another op- 
portunity to make democrary work. 


We cannot depend upon govern- 
mental machinery to make democracy 
work. If it doesn’t work in our every- 
day lives, it won’t’ work at all. We 
must exercise democracy through rec- 
ognition of the werth of every indi- 
vidual with whom we come into con- 
tact. Some of the humblest people I 
know are performing a nobler service 
for democracy than more intelligent, 
but more snobbish and selfish individ- 
uals. 


It is hard to evaluate the service to 
mankind of different people. It cannot 
be done in the terms of dollars and 
cents or the difficulty of the task ac- 
complished or the importance by 
worldly standards of what has been 
accomplished. The cheerful grocery 
clerk has probably contributed more 
to the happiness and serenity of a 
community than has the brilliant psy- 
choanalyst. 


If we recognize the part that good 
inheritance and fortune have played 
in whatever success we may have 
achieved, we will appreciate theeworth 
of those who may seem to be inferior. 


Democracy begins at home. It is 
not inconsistent with sound discipline, 
but it does mean that we must recog- 
nize the inherent rights of those over 
whom we exercise authority. 


Democracy at home involves the 
elements of democracy in the nation. 
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There must be the recognition of gov- 
erning authority, the acceptance of a 
program not necessarily our own, the 
sense of fitting into our own part in 
the common enterprise called home. 
Democracy in the hv..e is followed by 
neighborhood democracy, the accept- 
ance of our neighbors as such, the 
limitation of our own actions to make 
community living more comfortable, 
the extending of the hand to whom- 
ever may be our neighbor, to make 
life fuller and richer. 


The Christian ought to be foremost 
in making democracy work, for Chris- 
tianity compels him to treat his fellow- 
men as individual children of God, 
entitled to his love, consideration and 
respect! He must see the best in 
everyone, to put the most charitable 
construction on all his acts. He must 
treat his neighbor as an equal. He 
must disregard the surface differences 
that make for intolerance. He must 
have a broad view that transcends 
local, cultural or racial lines. 


WORSHIP. SERVICE 
Hymns: 
From All That Dwell Below the Skies 
My Country, “Tis of Thee 
Praise the Lord of Heaven 
O That the Lord Would Guide 
May We Thy Precepts, Lord, Fulfil 
Teach Me, My God and King 
Prayer No. 72 or No. 74 in Common 
Service Book * 
Scripture: 
Psalm 33:11-22 
Romans 13:1-8 
Matthew 22:15-22 
Luke 10:25-37 


QUESTIONS 


A. How would you test the democ- 
racy of a nation? 
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1. By its constitutionP—Read the con- 
stitution of European dictatorships. They 
sound more democratic than our own, A 
constitution can impede democracy. In 
America, theoretically, states with a 
(1940) population of 6,152,215 can pre- 
vent a change in our constitution and 
those with a population of only 54,586,- 
114 can pass an amendment requiring 
consent of three-fourths of the states. 
Therefore, 125,000,000 people . cannot 
have their way against 6,000,000 and 41 
per cent could enforce their will on 59 
per cent. These figures could be still 
further exaggerated if there were a light 
vote in the smaller states and a heavy 
one in the larger ones. 

2. By direct decision by citizens in 
community problems?—Was Athens with 
its town meeting and its non-voting 
slaves more democratic than America? 
Was Rome ever a true republic? 


8. By the percentage of population 
represented by the governing party?— 
Hitler and Stalin received from 95 to 98 
per cent of the votes; our presidents 
from 48 to 54 per cent. 

4, By the lack of control of a central 
government over the affairs of citizens?— 
Can New York City and Newark ignore 
each other in governmental affairs? Were 
the Articles of Confederation more dem- 
ocratic than the United States Constitu- 
tion? Would we enjoy greater freedom 
today if government permitted each citi- 
zen to act entirely as he pleases? Are 
health, safety, zoning and traffic laws 
shackles on popular rule? 

B. Can there be a democracy which 
is not at work? 

A corpse is not a man—a dead or 
merely theoretical democracy is not rule 
by the people. 

C. In the last presidential election, 
which of these candidates impressed you 
as being (a) most intelligent (b) most” 
sincere — Truman, Dewey, Wallace, 
Thomas? Did you vote for him for those 
reasons? 
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Martin Luther 


: man 


By WILLIAM COLEY ROEGER 


S FAR back as most Luther 
ph leaguers can remember, the 

U. S. has been involved in a 
struggle for freedom. First there was 
World War II. We were told that it 
was a war to preserve our freedom. 
Then came the “cold war” with the 
Soviet Union. That, too, was sup- 
posed to be an attempt to preserve 
freedom. Then came the Korean war. 
The story was the same. 


Freedom is an interesting word. 
It has meant many things to many 
people. It meant something real and 
important to Martin Luther, and be- 
cause of him, it has an even greater 
meaning for us. Because of Luther 
and the Protestant Reformation, we 
have come to know a kind of freedom 
that was not known before. All of us 
have been affected by what Luther 
was, what he said and wrote, and by 
what he did. He is, indeed, a Man 
of the Years—every year from 1517 to 
1951. 


Martin LuTHER was born in 1483 
in a little village in Germany. His 
father, a rough, harsh miner, had no 
tender words of affection for him. His 
mother was so busy with pots and 
pans that she had no time for her son. 

Young Martin worked hard, earned 
his way through school by singing for 
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his supper, literally. He went to the 
University at Erfurt to study law. 
While there an incident occurred 
which changed his whole life. 

He was riding in a forest when a 
sudden storm came up. His friend 
was struck down and killed before his 
eyes by a bold of lightning. Luther, 
reared in the superstitions of his age, 
was mortally afraid. He vowed to 
St. Anna that, if spared, he would 
enter a monastery. Thus he stopped 
studying law and became an Augus- 
tinian monk. 

Fra Martin, as he was known, was 
looking for something. He was look- 
ing for something which we may call 
“freedom.” It may also be called right- 
eousness, peace of mind, being right 
with God, and many other things. 
Luther knew that he was a sinner, 
that he had not done everything God 
demanded of him and that he had 
done many things that were wrong. 
But how could he become free, from 
sin, from worry, from the power of 
the devil over him? 

The church of his age said that 
this could be done by doing certain 
good works. One of these was to be- 
come a monk or a priest. Luther be- 
came both. Still he was not free. 

One could fast, do without food 
and drink. Luther fasted until he 
nearly died. You could pray. Luther 
spent all the time he could spare from 
work and sleep on his knees. 


You could go on pilgrimages, espe- 
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cially to Rome. Luther did this, too, 
and he felt even further from free- 
dom, from justification in God’s sight. 

Finally the light dawned! Luther, 
as a priest, was permitted to read the 
Bible, which was written only in Latin 
and kept away from the common peo- 
ple. One day in his monk’s cell he 
read, “The just man shall live by 
faith.” 

That was it! If a man wanted to be 
free from sin, from the devil, he had 
simply to have trust in our Lord Jesus 
Christ! It was that simple. That was 
the good news of the Gospel. That 
was what our Lord had 
come to tell us. That was 
the message the church 
was to preach and teach. 

Dr. Martin, now a pro- 
fessor in the University of 
Wittenberg, began to 
teach Christ’s gospel of 
freedom! Freedom from 
sin was to be won not 
through anything which 
we can do but through our faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

But many people in his day vio- 
lently disagreed with him. A favorite 
way of making money for the church 
in those days was by selling indul- 
gences. These were mere slips of 
paper which were supposed to be 
promissory notes upon God’s mercy. 
If you bought them they would, the 
sellers claimed, release a soul from 
purgatory into heaven much quicker. 
You could thus buy freedom! 

Dr. Martin was never a calm, even- 
tempered person, and this made him 
see red. He knew from his study of 
the Bible that this was wrong. He 
proposed to discuss this in an academic 
debate with other clergymen. He 
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wrote out 95 theses or subjects that 
he wanted to discuss, and, in accord 
with the custom, nailed them to the 
door of the church at Wittenberg on 
the eve of All Saints’ Day, October 
31, 1517. This was the bulletin board 
of that day. Historians have called his 
act “the hammer blows heard ‘round 
the world.” 

It stirred up a storm of controversy. 
Luther never suspected that his action 
would have such effect. All of Ger- 
many, then all of Europe, talked 
about it. 

Luther wrote, preached, debated, 
taught. Many believed in 
him, followed him com- 
pletely. Others fought 
against him. His life was 
in danger. Finally from 
Rome the pope _ pro- 
nounced Luther excom- 
municated—banished from 
the church, doomed to 
eternal damnation! Luther 
knew no fear, though, be- 
cause Christ had made him free. 

Finally the emperor ordered him to 
appear before a solemn assembly of 
leaders of church and state at Worms. 
They demanded that Luther admit 
that indulgences were all right, that 
the way to freedom was by doing 
these things that Luther had found 
wrong. This would have meant deny- 
ing Christ, would have meant saying 
that the Bible was wrong and the 
pope right. Luther refused, even 
though he realized that doing so might 
well cost him his life. In a stirring 
speech, he defied the emperor and the 
pope, remained loyal to Christ. The 
last words of his speech are famous: 
“Here I stand I cannot do otherwise; 
so help me God! Amen.” 
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THAT pip IT. From then on the 
Reformation began in earnest. Lu- 
ther had. to be kidnapped by his 
friends to’ protect his life. While in 
protective captivity, he translated the 
Bible so that all could read for them- 
selves God’s wonderful words of free- 
dom. 

He continued to write, to preach, 
and teach for many years. Among his 
writings one of the most important is 
the one called The Freedom of the 
Christian Man. In this Luther teaches 
clearly that the Christian is indeed 
free. But he has become free so that 
he can become the slave of Christ, 
always seeking to do Christ’s will. 


THERE Is A sTORY that tells of Lu- 
ther’s trip to the town of Worms to 
appear before the emperor. As he 
spied the town for the first time, he 
saw the ancient fortress or castle 
where the emperor was. Thinking of 
God’s Word in the 46th Psalm, he 
wrote the famous hymn that became 
the battle hymn of the Reformation. 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 

It has been said that Luther liter- 
ally sang the Reformation to success 
with his hymns, and of all his hymns, 
this is the greatest. 

It has an interesting history. It be- 
came the rallying point for all people 
in the troublous times of the Reforma- 
tion. It has been translated into nearly 
every language. Recently an acquaint- 
ance of mine heard it sung on four 
successive Sundays in _ different 
churches: In his home church near 
New York; in Oslo, Norway, in The 
Hague, with Queen Wilhemina of the 
Netherlands present in the congrega- 
tion; and in Geneva, Switzerland, in 
the church of John Knox, one of Lu- 
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ther’s followers. The languages were 
different: English, Norwegian, Dutch, 
French, But the spirit was the same: 
The Freedom of Christ and of his 
Gospel. 

Following the Russian-Finnish war, 
Russia took over part of Finland, the 
best part, called Karelia. Here lived 
over a half-million Finns. They were 
told that if they would stay on their 
farms and in their homes and become 
Russian citizens, they could keep all 
of their possessions. If they chose to 
leave and go to what was left of Fin- 
land, they could carry with them only 
as much as they could carry in their 
arms. Out of a half-million people, 18 
families chose to remain! They cher- 
ished their freedoms, especially their 
freedom to worship God. Many of 
them crossed the border into free Fin- 
land singing Luther's hymn, “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 

A few years later, when the Ger- 
mans invaded Norway, the Quisling 
government would not permit a loyal 
Lutheran pastor to preach in his ca- 
thedral, but set up a Quisling pastor 
in his place. That Sunday, a mere 
handful of people entered the church 
to hear the Quisling pastor. But out- 
side of the cathedral a tremendous 
throng gathered and sang defiantly, 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 


FREEDOM IS CERTAINLY one of the 
key words of our day. Every one of 
us owes a measure of our freedom to 
Martin Luther. He taught us how we 
can find for ourselves true freedom of 
the spirit, the freedom that comes to 
us from Christ. Firm in this freedom, 
the Christian will not stand for tyr- 
anny from any man, any state, any 


eee 


ism. 
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If Luther were alive today, part of 
his advice to us would be the verse 
he was fond of quoting from St. Paul: 
“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free.” Truly, 
Martin Luther is a man of the years. 


* * 


If there is a group within the parish 
which is interested in dramatics, or cre- 
ative writing, why not try working out 
a little dramatization of the story of 
Luther’s life? A few of the leading inci- 
dents could be sketched in broad strokes, 
perhaps with a narrator filling in the 
background. This could easily be done 
with a very minimum of costuming and 
no scenery. Perhaps the league could 
invite the rest of the parish, or several 
leagues to join in presenting it at a Ref- 
ormation rally of the district. 


WORSHIP 

Hymn: “Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in Thy 
Word.” 

Collect: Heavenly Father, who art the 
source of all freedom, and who dost 
will that all thy children be free, we 
thank thee that thou hast made us free 
from sin and hast given unto us a land 
wherein we are free to worship thee. 
Grant that we may use our freedom al- 
ways to do thy will. In the name of 
him who hast won for us our freedom, 
even Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Psalm 46 and Gloria Patri (Luther’s 
hymn which follows is based on this 
psalm. See if you can see how they 
express the same ideas. ) 

Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 
(This is a militant, march-like hymn. 
It should be sung with gusto, not too 
slowly, but with dignity. Lutherans 
always stand when they sing it.) 

Topic discussion. 

Offering (perhaps for LLA mission proj- 
ects. ) 
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Closing devotions: This should be Lu- 
ther’s “Order for Evening Prayer,” 
which can be found in the back of 
every copy of his Small Catechism. 

Benediction. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A biography of Luther. There are a 
number of good ones, including: 
Stolee: Luther’s Life 
Singmaster: Martin Luther 
Boehmer: Road to Reformation 
Bainton: Here I Stand 
A good article on the Reformation 
from a history book or an encyclopedia 
will be helpful. If available, perhaps 
from your pastor, a good volume on 
church history would be helpful. Jacobs 
(C.M.): The Story of the Church is 
readable. Walker: History of the Chris- 
tian Church is more technical and de- 
tailed. 


QUESTIONS 

Was Luther the first of the Reformers? 

Did Luther wish to start a new church? 

Are indulgences still sold today? How 
about the Roman Catholic “Holy Year” 
pilgrimage to Rome? 

Do people (Protestants) still feel that 
it is more important to live good lives 
than to believe in Jesus Christ? Is it? 

What is the relationship between free- 
dom of the spirit (the kind of freedom 
which comes from the Gospel) and po- 
litical freedom? 

What are some signs which show that 
there are forces seeking to abolish our 
American principle of separation of 
church and state? 

How can we as American and Ca- 
nadian Christians help to extend to others 
our concept of freedom, both Christian 
and political? What is the role of such 
programs as Lutheran World Action and 
foreign missions in this? 


Thirty-five 


Men 
at 


Work 


Lay people are doing 
some of the big jobs in 


the church. Here is the 
story of a few leaders. 


Thirty-six 


By Carroll Thompson 


EOPLE seeing the jagged skyline 
of Manhattan for the first time 
usually are amazed at the myriad 

of skyscrapers crowded side by side. 


“How can they get so many tall 
buildings in such a small space? Id 
think Manhattan would sink,” they 
jibe, half seriously. 


City engineers haven’t worried 
much about Manhattan’s sinking. They 
know most of the island is solid rock. 
But when the city laws were being 
made, something else did worry them. 
That was how high they could con- 
struct buildings and yet be sure of 
their standing. They didn’t want them 
toppling down into the streets. 

So they made the zoning laws of 
the city say that the height of a build- 
ing is determined by the area of its 
base. 


It’s THIS LAW that real estate exec- 
utive Edmund Wagner, one of the 
most active laymen of the United Lu- 
theran Church, likes to quote to show 
why lay men, women and children 
should become more active in church 
work, 


“Zoning laws here,” Mr. Wagner 
says, looking out across the mountains 
of buildings from his 19th story Man- 
hattan office, “say you can build only 
as high as you have adequate base to 
support the building. That's good en- 
gineering. 

“That’s true of the church, too. It’s 
good spiritual engineering to realize 
that the heights a church can attain is 
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LAYMAN EVERETT MITCHELL, right, m.c. of NBC’s Farm and Home Hour, is 
active in the work of his local congregation in Chicago and of The United 


Lutheran Church. 


regulated by the size of its base. So 
before we can build the United Lu- 
theran Church higher, we’ve got to 
construct a broader base.” 

That means putting more lay peo- 
ple to work for the church. It means 
getting the 99 per cent of the church— 
the laity—to do jobs they're capable 
of doing in the church, Mr. Wagner 
believes. 

Mr. Wagner is one of many busi- 
nessmen in the ULC who is serving 
the church by contributing his abilities 
to church work. 

He’s president of General Realties 
and Utilities Corporation in Manhat- 
tan. But he also puts his knowledge 
of finances to work for the church by 
serving as treasurer of the Synod of 
New York. And he’s active in his 
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home congregation — St. Matthew’s 
Church, White Plains, N. Y. 

But he’s only one of the business- 
men in the church who take their re- 
ligion so seriously that they are al- 
ways eager to do more. 


Tuere’s Everett MrrcHeLt of 
Chicago. He’s director of agriculture 
for the National Broadcasting System 
and m.c. for the nationally known 
Farm and Home Hour. 

He introduces his programs with his 
famous greeting. “It’s a beau-u-tiful 
day in Chicago.” It’s become the 
trademark of good listening “down on 
the farm.” And lots of city folks 
listen, too. They like to hear the rural 
news and stories that Mr. Mitchell 
sprinkles through his program. 
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He started the greeting back in the 
deep depression days when, as he 
says, “I felt more people everywhere 
needed to be cheered up. More 
needed to hear that God is good.” 

In fact, the greeting was born on 
a miserable, rainy day in 1932. Farm 
prices had skidded to a new low. 
Across the nation everything looked 
black. On his way to work Mr. 
Mitchell met an old friend who liter- 
ally cried on his shoulder as he told 
the tragic, hard luck story so common 
then. ; 

So Mr. Mitchell decided to do 
something personally. He went on 
the air and burst forth with, “It’s a 
beau-u-tiful day in Chicago! It’s a 
great day to be alive and I hope it’s 
even more beautiful wherever you 
are.” 

From then on he opened every 
program with that greeting. Today 
it's echoed around the world. And 
everywhere it’s heard it cheers people. 
One old lady, a steady listener to the 
program, wrote from Arkansas, “God 
bless you for your word of confidence 
and cheer. It makes us feel like going 
on when we're discouraged. You must 
be a Christian. You couldn't have that 
faith if you were not.” 

But the greeting and his Christian 
philosophizing on his program are 
just one of the ways Everett Mitchell 
does his Lord’s work. 

In his home congregation (St. 
Luke’s, Park Ridge, Ill.) he has taught 
Sunday school; headed the music, be- 
nevolence, and evangelism commit- 
tees; and served as chairman of a spe- 
cial fund-raising committee. He is also 
a member of the newly-formed radio 
and television committee of the ULC. 
Recently he made a study for this 
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JOLLY HAROLD U. LANDIS, president 
of Penn Oil Company, daily proves 
that service for the church does not 
require a “long face.” 


group to help outline new church poli- 
cies in those areas. 

He served as lay director for the 
recent CHEY appeal that raised more 
than seven million dollars for our 
church colleges and seminaries. 


Harotp U. Lanpis, owner of the 
Penn Oil Company and Penn Lumber 
Company, Lebanon, Pa., is another 
leading laymen of the ULC. He is 
active in committee work in the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, and _ has 
served as a delegate to the ULC con- 
vention and as a member of the ULC 
allocation committee. 
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In his home congregation (Palm 
Church, Palmyra, Pa.) he has served 
as financial secretary, assistant Sunday 
school superintendent and as Luther 
League counselor. 

He’s also president of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship. 


In that office, he often speaks to his- 


fellow churchmen about stewardship— 
the practice of the Christian religion. 
Stewardship teaches that Christians 
should live their faith in everything 
they do, and that they should serve 
Christ with their whole life. 

The fellow who watches over the 
treasury of the ULC is another busi- 
nessman who donates long hours and 
his valuable knowledge to his church. 
He’s Henry Beisler, ULC treasurer. 
He is president of the Beisler-Weid- 
man Company, distributors of paper 
packaging materials, at Belleville, N.J. 

He also is active in his home con- 
gregation (St. John’s Church, Jersey 
City, N. J.), having served as presi- 
dent of the council. He is active in 
New Jersey Synod work, 

Why do these successful business 
men take time out from their crowded 
schedules to serve actively in the 
church? Why do they think it is im- 
portant? 

You might think it would be worry 
over the atom bomb, or the present 
disrupted state of world affairs. 

But Mr. Beisler pinned down his 
reasons for me a few weeks ago. He 
said it was nothing like that. 

“It’s not worry about the atom 
bomb that makes me active in church 
work,” he says. “I was active in it 
long before we heard of the A-bomb. 
My only concern is, am I right with 
God? Am I using the gifts he has 
given me as he wants me to? That's 
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my concern.” 

And another businessman puts it 
this way. “Christians must represent 
God just as salesmen represent their 
firms.” 

Albert L. Feldkircher, Nashville, 
Tenn., a salesman for Phillips and 
Buttorff Manufacturing Company, said 
that in a pre-Easter newspaper story 
he wrote for the Nashville Tennes- 
sean. And he has been doing that in 
his work, and at the same time serv- 
ing actively as a layman in his 
church’s work. His home congrega- 
tion is Holy Trinity Church, Nashville. 


ANOTHER BUSINESSMAN who was 
vice-president of one of the world’s 
largest banks before his retirement 
now serves as treasurer for two church 
groups. He’s Fred Telleen, formerly 
vice-president of Chase National 
Bank. 

Mr. Telleen is treasurer of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council and of the 
Board of American Missions of the 
ULC. Since he retired a few years 
ago he has been donating his time— 
first three, then five days a week—to 
serve the church. He’s also active in 
his local congregation and in synod 
work. He’s a member of Advent 
Church, New York City. 

These businessmen know Christ is 
their business, too. And they realize, 
as real estate executive Wagner said, 
that it will take an active laity to send 
the church soaring to new accomplish- 
ments. 

They feel that they must serve as 
church councilmen, committee heads, 
and at other jobs in their church, and 
then put their Christian faith to work 
in their jobs. All this they do out of 
gratitude for all God has given them. 
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There are many more businessmen 
like these in the ULC. But we can’t 
mention them all for lack of space. 
And there are hundreds of others 
that we don’t know about. They’re 
men in your congregation and in con- 
gregations all across the ULC. You 
see them ushering, taking the offer- 
ing, singing in the choir in your own 
church. 

You hear the teachings of Christ 
in your community because this type 
of men work as church councilmen, 
as stewardship, evangelism and other 
committee members. Their work is 
the help your pastor needs to carry 
on his ministry in your congregation. 

They started serving the church by 
asking, “How can I help do part of 
the work of my church? Where can I 
put my abilities to use?” 

Luther leaguers should ask that, 
too. And by serving now they can 
train to be more vital and to serve 
more capably in the church when 
they become business men. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


At the meeting ask the leaguers to 
list the different jobs in your congrega- 
tion where a businessman or any layman, 
can serve his church. Assign one leaguer 
to get a comparable list from your pastor 
beforehand. Compare the pastor’s list 
with the lists made at the meeting. 

Then count the number of laymen who 
take part in the church service on any 
average Sunday. See if there are any 
jobs which they do that you forgot to 
list. 

Ask the members of the class what 
work they plan to do when they are 
adults. Ask those who say they plan to 
be businessmen, how they think they can 
put their business talents to work for the 
church. Then ask the others how they 
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think they can serve the church. 

Then shift the topic of discussion to 
how businessmen, and other lay workers, 
can put their faith to work in their busi- 
ness. 

How does Everett Mitchell do it? Is 
his famous greeting, “It’s a beau-u-uti- 
ful day in Chicago,” a way of putting his 
faith to work? 

Does Edmund -Wagner’s — statement 
about New York zoning laws tell you that 
his religion influences -his work and _ his 
work influences his religion? 

Which is more difficult—serving the 
church as committee member, usher, etc., 
or putting your Christian faith to work 
in your job? Which is most important? 


SUGGESTED WORSHIP 

Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 
Psalm 111 read responsively 

Scripture: Romans 12:9-18 

Hymn: “We Give Thee But Thine Own” 
Benediction 
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the great chapter 


* 


By ALBERT E. SPECK 


Wl Cis. you see that it was nec- 


essary for this man to suffer 
and die?” 

It was the evening of the first Eas- 
ter Day. An apparent stranger was 
addressing himself to two men on the 
road between Jerusalem and Emmaus. 
These two friends had been taken 
aback that this stranger didn’t even 
know about the crucifixion and the re- 
ported resurrection of Jesus. 

And now he shows surprise that any 
friends of Jesus didn’t understand that 
all these things which took place were 
necessary. They later reported that 
this stranger went back over all the 
scriptures and showed them from its 
prophecies how this Jesus had to die 
in order to save mankind. 

One of the great chapters he could 
not have failed to include was the 
53rd of Isaiah—that chapter that 
paints in words the picture of Jesus 
as the prophet saw him many years 
before his actual birth. One of the 
most remarkable things about Isaiah 
was the fact that he lived so close to 
God that he could project the type 
and character of person who would 
eventually become the saviour. In all 
probability he wrote better than he 
understood. The fact remains that 
this chapter contains the clearest and 
most detailed picture of Jesus, our 
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about CHRIST 


Christ, that was ever written of any 
person before his birth. 

Let us look at the picture Isaiah 
gave us and compare it with the like- 
ness of the Man of Galilee. We must 
keep in mind that it is not possible to 
project an absolutely perfect pre-birth 
portrait. We will not press every de- 
tail too closely. Yet in the main Isaiah 
saw very clearly the plan of God. 


Man of sorrows 

“Who hath believed our report?” 
Isaiah announces. How true! It was 
mostly the common people—the little 
people who didn’t count—who ac- 
cepted Jesus as a wonderful man of 
God. Apparently only the disciples 
had insight enough to know that their 
Jesus was destined to be the Christ, 
the promised saviour. Even they did 
not know the full meaning of the fact 
Peter stated in his confession. 

“He shall grow up before him as 
a tender plant, and as a root out of 
the dry ground.” He came so simply, 
growing up before God like a young 
tree. 

How startled Cleopas and his friend 
must have been when this stranger 
pointed out to them the statement, 
“He is despised and rejected of men, 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief ... he was rejected and we es- 
teemed him not.” Flashing through 
their minds must have been that mob 
scene in which their priests and reli- 
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gious leaders in blinding hate had 
worked for and demanded the death 
sentence for this man who had made 
himself the Son of God. No man was 
ever more bitterly despised or rejected 
by the very ones who should have 
welcomed him with open arms. 

“But he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions—bruised for our iniquities.” 
That’s right! He didn’t deserve any 
of this. He suffered for us. But this is 
Isaiah’s picture written centuries be- 
fore it happened. What a keen insight 
God gave him as to his plans for free- 
ing men from their shackles of sin! 

What wonder must have surged 
through the minds of our Emmaus- 
bound travelers to hear the stranger 
say, “Didn't the prophet tell you that 
‘with his stripes we are healed’?” Yes, 
on that bitter Friday morning they 
had laid the lash on him until his flesh 
was raw and bleeding. What deep 
contrition must have swept over them 
as he kept on in Isaiah’s projected pic- 
ture, “All we like sheep have gone 
astray; we have turned everyone to 
his own way; and the Lord hath laid 
on his the iniquity of us all.” It must 
have hurt to realize that it was for 
their sins he had to die. 


Persecuted 

Then the angle of the picture 
changes, “oppressed—afflicted—opened 
not his mouth—brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter’ — what a_ horrible 
thought—“as a sheep before her shear- 
ers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth.” That’s right! He didn’t fight 
back. He took what was given to him 
without a murmur. He even dared to 
be silent before Pilate. And yet he 
carried himself with a quiet dignity. 

“Taken from prison.” No, he wasn’t 
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taken from prison. They didn’t hold 
him long enough to put him in prison. 
They only rushed him through a trial 
that is yet one of the world’s worst 
mockeries of justice. Taken “from 
judgment.” In their fury they laid 
aside honest judgment, only wanting 
to be rid of this man who ran counter 
to their deep seated prejudices. 
“Who shall declare his generation: 
for he is cut off out of the land of the 
living.” Who cared about his life? 
Especially outside the handful of 
faithful followers? He was dead and 
in death he could no longer speak; or 
so they thought. But when one like 
Jesus dies the truth for which he died 


could not be silenced even in death. 


Saviour 


Then like a refrain comes again the 
idea, “for the transgression of my peo- 
ple was he stricken.’ Not his own 
guilt but the guilt of all the peoples 
of the world was the reason for his 
death. His was a vicarious suffering 
and death. He took the place of 
every one of us. 

Who can tell what was running 
through the minds of the  stranger’s 
companions on that road out of Jeru- 
salem that night? Like the steady 
rhythm of the waves pounding on the 
shore there came to them from this 
fellow traveler line by line the proph- 
ecy to fit so perfectly into the life of 
their beloved Jesus. 

Listen again as he continues, “And 
he made his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in his death.” How 
the memory of those two shouting 
thieves on either cross by his side must 
have etched on their minds as they 
watched and heard from the rim of 
the spectators the scenes as they took 
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place that Friday afternoon. Then 
there was that rich man, Joseph of 
Arimathaea, who took the body of 
their Teacher and laid it in a new 
tomb on his own acres. 

“He had done no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth.” No, his 
hand had ever been reached out to 
heal and to touch in blessing; his feet 
had ever taken him on 
errands of mercy. All his 
words had been spoken 
in truth and kindliness; 
only reproof where kind- 
liness had failed. 

“Yet it pleased the 
Lord to bruise him; he 
hath put him to grief.” 
It was the Lord’s doings 
and he voluntarily sub- 
mitted to them. Recall 
the statement in John’s 
gospel, “For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” And the last part, 
“that whosoever believeth in him 
might not perish but have everlasting 
life,” fits right into Isaiah’s next 
thought: “When thou shalt make his 
soul an offering for sin—he shall pro- 
long his days.” 


Finished 
How accurate a picture! Jesus suf- 
fered according to the will of God. He 
suffered in order that we might be 
saved from suffering to stand freed 
from our sins before God through our 
faith in him. 


Ir MUST HAVE BEEN effortless trav- 
eling that evening to Emmaus for 
those two who had left Jerusalem so 
downhearted. They could scarcely 
have been thinking about walking at 
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all, so full must their hearts and minds 
have been as this stranger opened to 
them the scriptures of prophecy con- 
cerning the facts of their friend Jesus. 

It must have been a relief to them 
to have pointed out to them that their 
Galilean friend was satisfied even as 
Isaiah had prophesied. “He shall see 
of the travail of his soul, and shall be 
satisfied.” From the cross 
they had heard him say, 
“It is finished” and “Fa- 
ther, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” He 
had completed the task 
that was his, a task that 
stretched from the first 
sin of man down to now. 
Therefore, “by his knowl- 
edge shall he justify 
many; for He shall bear 
their iniquities.” 

How the apostles’ 
teachings, as expressed in the last part 
of the second article of the Apostles’ 
Creed, “ascended into heaven, is 
seated on the right hand of God, from 
whence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead,” is pointed out 
by the prophet; Therefore will I di- 
vide him a portion with the great, and 
he shall divide the spoil with the 
strong.” 

The high position Isaiah speaks of 
is no accident even as Jesus’ exaltation 
is no accident. It was earned accord- 
ing to the plan of God. Our prophet 
gathers together the threads, “because 
he hath poured out his soul unto 
death: and he was numbered with the 
transgressors; and he bore the sin of 
many, and made intercession for. the 
transgressors.” 

No wonder that these two who 
learned that their companion had been 
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Jesus himself returned immediately to 
Jerusalem with the statement, “Did 
not our hearts burn within us as he 
talked to us by the way!” And when 
we set down side by side Isaiah’s pic- 
ture of the suffering servant and the 
life of Jesus is there not a wonderful 
comparison? 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 
Prayer—42, page 870, CYH 
Hymn-—Select from 
64 CYH—“Breathe on Me, 
, Breath of God” 
231 CYH—“Just As I Am, Thine 
Own to Be” 
251 CYH—“Jesus Calls Us: O’er 
the Tumult” 
Introduction of the topic 
Scripture—Isaiah 53 
Luke 24:13-32 (supplemental ) 
Hymn—82 CYH—“Beautiful Saviour” 
Topic discussion 
Questions for discussion 
Sentence prayers 
Hymn-—Select from 
226 CYH—“In Glad Obedience 
to. Thy Call’ 
238 CYH—“Living for Jesus a 
Life That Is True” 
242 CYH—“Give of Your Best to 


the Master” 
Benediction 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TOPIC 


It is well to state the topic in the 
beginning—before the scripture lesson is 
read—so your group can be thinking 
ahead and warming up. Then when the 
topic discussion period arrives they do 
not approach it “cold.” You might in- 
clude in this a statement of the topic 
along with your plan for the develop- 
ment of the topic. One way of devel- 
oping the topic is here suggested. 
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TOPIC DISCUSSION 

This topic lends itself especially well 
to Bible study. One way to study the 
topic would be to rule a blackboard so 
as to form two columns. Head the first 
one “Prophecy” and the second one 
“Fulfillment.” Then list the parallel facts 
across from each other as your discus- 
sion brings them out. When you are fin- 
ished you will have Isaiah’s prophecies 
in the first column and Jesus’ fulfillment 
of the prophecy in the second column, 
The article on the topic may be used 
as background material. 

If you want to have a real Bible study, 
gather together different versions of the 
scripture passage in Isaiah. Gather both 
the usual ones and the modern transla- 
tions, such as Moffatt or Smith. Let va- 
rious members of the group use these 
different versions in developing the com- 
parisons between Isaiah’s prophecy and 
Christ’s fulfillment. 

For profitable study several popular 
one volume commentaries and a Bible 
concordance would be helpful. Among 
the commentaries are such as The Old 
Testament Commentary by Alleman and 
Flack; The Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary; and the One Volume Bible Com- 
mentary by Dummelow. Cruden’s Con- 
cordance or a study Bible with a con- 
cordance will be found useful when 
someone in the group feels he has a 
scripture reference but does not know 
where to find it. 


QUESTIONS 

1. In what points are Isaiah 53 and 
the life of Jesus alike? 

2. In what points are they different? 

8. What do you think about the like- 
ness between Isaiah’s picture and the 
actual life of Jesus? 

4. Did Jesus consciously seek to ful- 
fill prophecy or did the prophets faith- 
fully respond to the inspiration of God 
in writing their prophecies? 
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The Plowing Gouwl 


Russell J. Olson faces the problem 
of drink squarely 


“There was a man named Sydney 
Who drank and ruined his kidney. 
It shriveled and shrank 
As he sat there and drank; 

But he had a good time, now 
didn’t he?” 
Everytime I hear this little jingle 

I begin to smile until—until I realize 
that within these silly words there is 
revealed all of the tragedy and the 
loose. thinking that accompanies the 
use of alcoholic beverages in this mod- 
ern world. 
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We smile indulgently at the intox- 
icated man as he makes a fool of 
himself. When men become involved 
in some difficulty in life because they 
have been under ‘the influence of 
liquor, we tend to be lenient with 
them and to excuse their evil ways. 
When we wish to bring humor into 
our movies or plays, we get our char- 
acters drunk. 


At the same time we are confronted 
with some rather grim and tragic 
facts. Of the more than 40 million 
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adult Americans who use alcoholic 
beverages in some degree, nearly 
three million drink too much for their 
own good. It is a drain upon their 
budgets, it robs them of their effi- 
ciency, and it plays general havoc 
with their happiness and peace of 
mind. More than three-quarters of a 
million of these have reached the 
stage of being addicts or drunkards. 
We find them in Chicago on “Skid 
Row” and in New York on the Bow- 
ery, and in every city in that section 
where the wrecks of humanity gather 
in their misery and in their sickness 
of heart, body, and of mind. The U. 
S. surgeon-general has listed alcohol- 
ism as one of the four major health 
problems now confronting the country 


(cancer, heart-trouble, T-B, and al-. 


coholism). 


Last year the American people 
spent more than nine billion dollars 
on drink. Add to this the cost of 
hospitalization, accidents, crime, loss 
of man-hours, police regulation and 
control that are caused by this use, 
misuse, or abuse of alcohol. The total 
bill is beyond our imagination. 


Look at the problem 

One of the difficulties in facing 
up to this problem is the fact that 
all seem to be either in one camp or 
the other: Either we are “wet” or 
we are “dry.” Let’s endeavor to be 
honest and objective and see where 
we come out. 


ALconHot: It is an anesthetic and 
not a stimulant! We usually think of 
taking a drink to get a “kick” or a 
“lift.” But it never gives you a lift, 
it always lets you down. 

Alcohol is a depressant. It effects 
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the mental activity of a person just 
as an anesthetic does during an oper- 
ation. Enough alcohol, like enough 
ether, will put a person to sleep. Al- 
cohol, therefore, reduces efficiency 
and sense of judgment. 


When people drink they do not 
think as clearly nor as sharply as 
before. Their inhibitions are released 
so that they no longer are under the 
control of the same moral and eth- 
ical judgments which keep them from 
doing those things which they know 
and which society has declared to be 
wrong. This is why a man will beat 
up his wife when he is drunk. When 
he is sober he controls his desires. 
This is why sex crimes are so often 
committed when people are under the 
influence of liquor. In their sober 
moments they may be tempted to 
commit those immoral acts but they 
know better than to do it. When they 
are drunk they no longer feel the 
control of decency. 


Why do people drink? 

To answer this in the space of a 
short article is obviously impossible. 
Learned men have been struggling 
with the answer for years. Here how- 
ever are a few generalizations which 
might be of help in guiding thinking. 

A. It is the custom to drink. The 
use of alcoholic beverages has always 
been associated with festival occa- 
sions in the entire history of mankind. 
Note the ads in America at Christmas- 
time. Note, too, the number of people 
who would never get drunk the rest 
of the year but who drink themselves 
silly on New Year’s Eve. Our modern 
advertising is all geared to make us 
believe that this is the way to have 
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prestige and position in the world and 
to be a real person and to have a 
good time. 

B. Men drink because they think 
it solves their problems. They uncon- 
sciously recognize the sedative effects 
of alcohol and therefore, when the 
tensions of this complex and compet- 
itive society build up within them, 
they drink to find relaxation. Of 
course, when you have a problem and 
you get “stinking drunk”, you do for- 
get your problem for the moment. 
When morning comes, however, you 
not only have the same problem but 
a headache and a hang-over as well! 

C. Men drink because they think 
that the use of alcohol will assist them 
in forgetting that which is unpleasant 
and difficult in life. It provides a way 
of escape, or so they think to their 
ultimate dismay. 


EFFECTS OF ALCOHOLIC CONTENT 


OF THE BLOOD 


D. Men drink because they think 
that it will pep them up and give 
them courage when in all reality it 
is really letting them down. Drink- 
ing merely is providing a crutch upon 
which they might lean. In the end it 
always makes them weaker and less 
able to meet the demanding situations 
of life than before. 

E. There are those who drink 
who are sick physically, mentally, 
and spiritually. They drink because 
they are sick people. 

F. In America especially there 
are those who drink because they like 
to show off. It seems to be a peculiar 
sign of manhood and of maturity to 
go out and get “plastered.” 

G. There are those who drink be- 
cause they want an excuse to do the 
things they know they ought not do. 
Intoxication gives them that excuse. 


Should | drink? 

Let’s find the an- 
swer to this in several 
ways. 

First, what does the 
church and the Bible 
say? 

Leet hem Bible 
teaches temperance in 
all things whether it 
be sleeping, eating, 


aR : Swe 
ad %FI% ts oF Lo praying, or drinking. 
Breath Odor, Flushed, Clumsy, Staggering, 9. Drunkenness is 
Careless, Boistereus Incoordinatiea, ] d ¢ 
Fluent Confused always condemned in 
no uncertain terms. 
Excess is always 
wrong in the sight of 
God. 
3. Drinking itself 
% of 1% More than is of 1% may or may not be a 
Unintelligible, Unconscrous, ~ 
Doles: popstar) sin. It all depends 
Stuporous Life endangered upon the following: 
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when you drink 

where you drink 

with whom you drink 

why you drink 

and how much you drink. 
4, The man who does not drink, 

but is self-righteous and thanks God 

that he is not as those who do, may 

be and probably is a greater sinner 

than the man who is a tragic alcoholic 

but who knows that he is throwing 

his life and talents away and wants 

to break with his habit but has not 

yet found the way. 


ete Merit 


Second, we must always remember 
that: 


1. All excessive drinking starts 
with moderate drinking. It is easy to 
drink too much and too often. 

2. Out of every 20 people who 
drink, one will become an excessive 
drinker. Out of every three excessive 
drinkers one will become an alcoholic. 
You can be that ane! The only abso- 
lute guarantee that you will not is 
obvious: DON’T START TO DRINK! 
It is easy to use alcohol as a crutch to 
face life’s problems. 


Third, what is your answer to the 
question? : 

To give an honest answer, you must 
approach the question as a disciple 
of Jesus Christ. Remember that: 

1. A Christian is temperate in 
ALL things. 

2. Our bodies are the temples of 
God. 

3. God needs our very best in 
talent and ability and even our best 
is not good enough for the tasks of 
life which are before us. 

4. We need every bit of strength 
and power, wisdom and reason to 
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control our temptations and to defeat 
them. 


5. Our faith must be upon God 
as we face our problems and not 
upon some illusory crutch that will 
let us down. 


6. We are members of the com- 
munion of saints and therefore we 
have a sacred obligation to our fellow- 
men. Even though we can drink so 
that it never becomes a problem to 
us, yet, if my drinking is the means 
of leading my brother into an illness 
that will destroy him, it is a little 
sacrifice for me to make in giving 
up my drinking. 

7. Jesus Christ came to reveal the 
way to the full, the abundant, and 
the happy life as a member of his 
great and eternal fellowship. A real 
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Christian is not misled by the present- 
day advertising which declares that 
the way to success in business or the 
secret of gracious and happy living 
is by the way of the flowing bowl. 
The true Christian who faces life’s 
most difficult and pressing problems 
in a frightening world knows that the 
happy life comes not from the flowing 
bowl but from the fountain of living 
waters which is Jesus Christ. The real 
Christian knows that the real person 
of distinction in this world today is 
not the person with a highball in his 
hand but the person who has Jesus 
Christ in his heart. 


* * 


In presenting this as a discussion, it 
is well to begin with a definition of 
terms: 

Total abstainer—One who refuses to 
touch any alcoholic beverage. 

Temperance—This literally means that 
one does not go to extremes nor to ex- 
cess. In our modern world, however, it 
has come to mean those who are “dry” 
in their approach to the use of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Moderate drinker—One who drinks 
but whose drinking does not interfere 
with his happiness nor with the rights 
or happiness of others. The great over- 
whelming majority of drinkers are in 
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this category. 

Excessive drinker—One who drinks so 
that it does interfere with his life eco- 
nomically, physically, mentally, spiritual- 
ly. It is a problem to him and to those 
about him. 

Alcoholic—One who drinks to the ex- 
tent that he has difficulty in making ad- 
justments and in facing life. He loses 
his job, his health, his home, and he has 
lost his happiness, his hope, his own 
self-respect. He is literally living in the 
gutter. 


IN ANY Discussion of drinking, seek 
to keep the direction along the lines of 
our stewardship of life as disciples of 
Jesus Christ: i.e., that we need our very 
best health, our sharpest wits, our keen- 
est minds, our greatest strength, and 
our most highly developed talents to 
serve in God’s kingdom. 

Also keep before the group the simple 
fact that drinking or not drinking are 
not the final determining factors in 
whether a man ends in heaven or in hell. 
Jesus emphasized the fact that it was 
not what enters the mouth that defiles it, 
but that which comes out in thoughts, 
words, and deeds. The circumstances 
which surround the taking of a drink 
determine whether it is right or wrong. 


QUESTIONS: 


1. Do I have a responsibility to my 
brother? Am I my brother’s keeper if 
he is weak and easily led astray? 

2. Trace the steps from moderate, 
casual drinking to the use of alcohol 
as a crutch or as a false solution to 
life’s problems. 

8. Which person receives the lighter 
sentence by the court? The man who 
committed the violation while under the 
influence of liquor? Or the man who 
was perfectly sober when he committed 
the crime? 

4. What is your attitude toward the 
use of drunkenness for humor in our 
modern movies and plays? 
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ANG, what do you say that this 
month we lay aside our rendez- 
vous with goblins and jack-o- 

lanterns and plan a social event with 
fundamental and lasting significance? 
What I have in mind is a “Luther 


banquet”. Now before you say “Ah, 
pulpit stuff!” let me tell you that if 
you ve never tried staging a banquet 
with the leaguers doing all the work— 
and I know that some of you haven’t— 
your group is not a full-blown league. 


Try these suggestions (with your 
own variations, of course) and I think 
youll agree that LS/MFT (a Luther 
Supper Means a Fine Time). 


Invitations 
From The Luther Press, 429-437 
Herr Street, Harrisburg, Penna., order 


Luther League emblem seals. Your 
invitations may be written on postal - 
cards decorated with seals two and 
one-half inches in diameter; or you 
may mount seals four inches in diam- 
eter on art paper, cut a circular piece 
of paper the same size as the seal, 
write the invitation on it, and attach 
it to the mounted seal. (24-inch seals 
sell for 3¢ each; 4-inch seals, for 5¢.) 
They also have Luther League Em- 
blem Place Cards in full colors at 
45 cents per dozen or $3.00 per 100. 


Decorations 
Luther’s coat of arms (the Luther 
League emblem) should be displayed 
prominently. Luther emblem posters 
(19% inches in diameter) are available 
for 75¢ each from the Augustana Lu- 
ther League, 2445 Park Avenue, Min- 


Luther Supper Means Fine Time 
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Benjamin Bedenbaugh 
urges a banquet for 
serious fellowship 


neapolis 4, Minn. White Luther 
League luncheon napkins available 
from The Luther Press (address given 
above) should be used. These are 
priced at $2.45 per hundred, 50 for 
$1.60. 


Food 

Tastes, even at banquets, are by no 
means universal. Because of the lack 
of uniformity, no specific suggestions 
as to food are given here. You may 
find it interesting to apply the color 
scheme of the whole banquet to the 
plate that you serve and select foods 
with the emblem colors. Some of the 
more ingenious cookie-makers in your 
league may even be able to make Lu- 
ther League Emblem cookies. 


Souvenirs 

If you use circular invitations, order 
twice the number of four-inch em- 
blems that you will need for the invi- 
tations, and use a mounted emblem 
as page 1 of the souvenir folder. Or- 
der from the United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House copies of Print Number 
LC25 (a picture of Martin Luther 
with a Bible in his hands that has 
biographical facts on the back), which 
sells for 35¢ per dozen. Reduce the 
prints to the shape of a circle four 
inches in diameter and mount them 
on art paper. This will be page 2. 
Page 3 should consist of facts about 
Luther’s life which you may copy from 
the back of the prints used for page 2. 
Page 4 should be the program of 
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activities and page 5 should contain 
the words of “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God.” 


Program Outline 
Welcome 


- Invocation 


Toastmaster’s introductory remarks 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our 


Brief Talk on Luther’s coat of arms 
Pageant: “The Voice of Faith” 
Octet rendering of three of Luther’s 
hymns: 
“Come, Holy Spirit, God and Lord!” 
“Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in Thy 
Word” 
“Out of the Depths I Cry to Thee” 
Benediction 
Hymn: “O Christians! Leagued To- 
gether” 


Program Helps 

The welcome may be given by the 
toastmaster or some other leaguer. 
The pastor should give the invocation 
and pronounce the benediction. The 
“Toastmasters introductory remarks” 
will have to do with the general theme 
of the occasion, emphasizing the sig- 
nificance of Luther for youth. Mate- 
rial for the “Brief talk on Luther’s 
coat of arms” will be found in “The 
Luther League Emblem,” a pamphlet 
available for one cent from the Au- 
gustana Luther League. Copies of 
“The Voice of Faith” are available 
from the United Lutheran Publication 
House at 50¢ each, four or more for 
25¢ each. This pageant depicts the 
life of Martin Luther with an effective 
presentation of events and people. 
The hymns suggested above are in the 
Common Service Book. 
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Hallowe’en Party 


\ 
D ae 
\v 
an 


By Jane Mclnturff 


We're inviting all of you 

For games and stunts, old and new 

Fun, frolic and weird sights 

Found at the Witches Festival ———— 
night. 


Use the usual Hallowe’en decora- 
tions. Ask guests to come dressed in 
costume. 


Witches folly 

Before the party three leaders 
should prepare various written state- 
ments that are ridiculous. To begin 
the game the first leader whispers to 
each player in line the name of some 
person whom he or she is with. An- 
other leader whispers where they are. 
The third tells them what they are 
doing. After all three leaders go down 
the line, each player stands and re- 
peats what has been told him. For 
~ example, “I’m with President Truman 
. . at the church . . . darning socks.” 
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Goblins’ answers 

Divide the players into two groups. 
If you have an equal number of boys 
and girls, let the boys be one group 
and the girls, the other. They should 
stand or sit opposite each other. The 
leader of the boys whispers a ques- 
tion to each person in his line. The 
girls’ leader whispers an answer to 
each player in her line. Then each 
boy asks his partner his question and 
she must give her answer. Try to have 
as many amusing questions and an- 
swers as possible. 


Pillow race 

Two leaders are chosen and an 
equal number of players for each side. 
Give each leader a pillow with case. 
The first player takes the pillow case 
off and passes the pillow and case to 
the next person in line. He puts the 
case back on the pillow. Continue this 
procedure to the end of the line and 
back to the leader. The first side to 
finish is the winner. 


, The witch 

Give each player a pencil, paper, 
and a few crayons. Tum out the lights 
and have the group draw and color 
witches. At the end of a certain time, 
turn on the lights. The person with 
the best drawing and coloring should 
be awarded a prize. 


Laughing game 

Players form a straight line. The 
first player is to say, “Ha,” without 
laughing. The second player says, 
“Ha, Ha”; third player, “Ha, Ha, Ha.” 
Each player adds another “Ha.” The 
ones who laugh must sit down and are 
automatically out of the game. The 
one standing longest is winner. 
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Swap JOP 


puTH COVER, mam. 


I-HI! Do come in and curl the 
carcass! The subject under dis- 
cussion is publicity. What fol- 

lows is a sort of PUBLICITY PRIMER 
for Luther League. 

Publicity is advertising—circulating 
news about a product or an organiza- 
tion. The product—any meeting upon 
which you have -put time and effort— 
deserves a little advertising. The or- 
ganization—your Luther League—also 
needs to do a little shouting. It’s a 
good organization, isn’t it? 

Every local league should have a 
publicity chairman. (This goes for 
conference or district, and state or 
synodical leagues, too.) Toss the job 
to a leaguer who is interested in ad- 
vertising or promotion as a career! 

And that chairman should have: A 
working knowledge of every phase of 
Luther League work; a file of ideas 
(illustrations, type faces, page layouts, 
columns) clipped from magazines, 
newspapers, etc., to be used as pat- 
terns for up-to-date publicity; a fa- 
miliarity with all the available me- 
diums of publicity (league papers, 
local newspapers, radio, etc.); and an 
address book full of the names, ad- 
dresses, and telephone numbers of the 
people from whom he can find out 
what is going on and why. Use these 
as a foundation! 
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On a conference or synodical 
level a publicity chairman should: 

1. Be fully informed at all times 
of all plans, programs, meetings, ral- 
lies, etc., whether local or national. 
This means knowing where, when, 
and why a conclave is being held, 
and how a leaguer may get to it—and 
telling him about it! 

2. Work in close cooperation with 
all others—officers,, chairmen, and de- 
partmental secretaries. They will 
have points for special emphasis. 

3. See that each local league has 
a publicity chairman. 

4. Keep national headquarters and 
local leagues supplied with news from 
your headquarters. (Touch only on 
the highlights when reporting past 
events. ) 

5. Supply the various daily news- 
papers in your area with items of gen- 
eral interest. 

6. Give adequate publicity to the 
endeavors and activities of the whole 
church (its boards, agencies, auxil- 
iaries, colleges and seminaries, etc.). 

7. Include all pastors in your area 
on the mailing list whether there is a 
local league or not. 


A local publicity chairman 
should: 


1. See that notices of meetings are 
tacked up in place where they will be 
seen by everyone in the church. 

2. Keep bulletin board poster 
fresh and eye-catching. 

3. Announce events occasionally 
in the church bulletin. 

4, Tell all of the league members 
about meetings, plans, etc., by editing 
a local league bulletin or letter. 

5. Supply conference and synodi- 
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cal publicity chairmen with local news 
items. The outstanding events—not 
routine socials or business meetings. 
Which finally brings us to the meat 
of the matter, the tools of publicity! 


Mediums of publicity 


The mediums which a_ publicity 
chairman may use are many and ya- 
ried—personal contact, the telephone 
(through a “switchboard crew”), per- 
sonal or circular letters, flyers, a league 
newspaper, posters, the daily papers, 
audio-visual stuff, radio, and _ televi- 
sion. You are limited only by your 
imagination and energy! 


Personal contact 


Personal contact is the most effec- 
tive medium of publicity, provided, of 
course, that you remember that peo- 
ple resent having other people’s views 
forced upon them. Mention an idea 
or. plan casually and let the other fel- 
low sell himself on the thing. Or ask 
him if he has considered this or that, 
and then let him think about it. 

Always ASK. 

Do not TELL. 

When you put your league ideas 
into questions, you give the other per- 
son a share in the plan. He will like 
that. 


Circular letters 

Circular letters can be pure poison 
unless they seem as personal as a note 
to an old friend. They should appear 
to be written especially for the reader. 
Let your enthusiasm shine through the 
sentences—and do not compose the 
original when you are tired or dis- 
couraged! 

One more thing. If you use a series 
of circular letters—or flyers—to build 
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up interest in some event, do not dis- 
close all of the information in the 
first letter, or even in the second. Give 
just enough to arouse curiosity. 


League newspapers 

League newspapers can be printed, 
mimeographed, or specially processed 
(ditto, hectograph, etc.). Printed pub- 
lications are especially good for con- 
ference and synodical leagues with 
their large membership. Technically 
close to perfection, large quantities 
can be printed at a minimum cost per 
unit, and the maximum number of 
readers can be reached. 

But a mimeographed publication is 
our choice for league locals. The po- 
tential journalist, artist, author, hu- 
morist, cartoonist, typist, and mimeo- 
graph operator all have a place on the 
staff. Deadline (the time when all 
the copy is due) and bedtime (the 
time when the stencils are cut and the 
paper is stacked ready for printing) 
are fun. Good experience, too! And 
the cost of mimeographing a paper 
is within the reach of almost every 
league. 

There are some “occupational haz- 
ards” you would do well to avoid. 
Many a worth-while paper has been 
tossed in the round file because it 
looks like an unreadable mess! Be 
sure the stencil is well cut; the words 
sharp and clear. Have a system of 
continuation from one page to another 
—always toward the back. It is most 
irritating to read an article on page 
six and then find—after much search- 
ing—that the last two paragraphs are 
at the bottom left of page three! 

Keep a straight edge on the right 
by doing rough drafts of your copy. 
Count the characters (letters, spaces, 
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punctuation) in each line, stretching 
short ones with extra spaces and 
squeezing long ones until they all have 
the same number. This fitting makes 
nice straight easily-read columns. 
And balance the contents. A good 
paper should contain local league 
items, synodical and conference news, 
items from the Luther League of 
America and the United Lutheran 
Church in America (you must lift 
your sights to the stars occasionally! ), 
appropriate editorials, information 
from the departments of education, 
missions and life service, a few per- 
sonal notes, and some whimsy. 


Posters 


Posters rate high on the popularity 
poll for publicity, too. And they can 
be the most varied, exciting, and ef- 
fective bits of publicity used—pro- 
vided of course, that no single poster 
is allowed to remain on a bulletin 
board until it can barely be read for 
dust! They must be fresh. 

The purpose of a poster is to con- 
vey an idea. The purpose of the lay- 
out and art (arrangement of words 
and pictures or illustrations), is to con- 
vey the story. You want the thing to 
stop people in their tracks and sock 
them right between the eyes with a 
desire to read and then come or do. 
Take a look at some billboard adver- 
tising now and then. It is designed to 
catch the attention of people in mo- 
tion and tell them a story briefly. Use 
the same technique when you design 
posters for Luther League. 

Fit the illustration and the letter- 
ing to the subject. For instance, heavy 
block letters would be out of place 
on a poster notifying leaguers of a 
Mother’s Day tea! Let your illustra- 
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tion leave something to the imagina- 
tion. If you are having a chalk talk, 
make a stick figure using a chunk of 
chalk for the body and ask the reader 
if he has ever heard a chalk talk. 
Omit the subject of the talk entirely. 

Or ask a question. If the topic is 
about Peter, arouse the leaguer’s cu- 
riosity by asking, “If YOU were on 
the witness stand, would YOU be 
guilty of perjury, too?” Illustrate with 
a drawing of a _ courtroom-looking 
chair floating about on an amoeba- 
shaped blurb. Mention that a discus- 
sion of a familiar Bible character is 
in the offing causes some leaguers to 
stay away in droves “because I know 
all about him.” 

Use crayons, poster color paint, 
Speedball inks, India and other Hig- 
gins inks, colored pencils. Paste things 
on your posters—feathers, coins, felt, 
buttons—anything that fits the subject. 

Buy yourself—or your league—a 
copy of It’s Fun to Draw by Alan D. 
Bogorad, Fun With a Pencil by An- 
drew Loomis, and some Stenso letter- 
ing cards. (Save samples of type faces 
or letters from magazines and papers 
—patterns for variety.) The books will 
show you how to draw, cartoon, use 
color, arrange lettering and _illustra- 
tions on the sheet and so on. 


Newspaper publicity 

About this you must be careful. It 
is true that this medium reaches the 
maximum number of people and has 
great influence. It is also true that 
the editors have a great many stories 
to publish and space is given to those 
which have the widest popular appeal 
or interest. Get acquainted with the 
staf! member who handles religious 
articles and news. Do not litter his 
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desk with a constant stream of articles, 
Write up in concise form, giving the 
details which will appeal most to the 
public as a whole, something about 
the new features of league plans, pur- 
pose, membership, or projects. If a 
prominent speaker is scheduled for 
one of your programs, be sure to get 
his subject and a few remarks reported 
in an advance release, Full. advance 
publicity is appreciated by the press. 

One word more, Be sure to men- 
tion the most important feature in the 
first paragraph, and the most impor- 
tant item in the first sentence. (Who, 
what, when, where, and why.) Ed- 
itors “cut” releases from the bottom 
up. 


Audio-visual, radio 

Come now the relatively new me- 
diums of publicity in which you your- 
self may very well be a pioneer! 

Let’s talk about 35 mm. slides and 
wire recorders first, These we recom- 
mend for special publicity because 
they are expensive, require more time 
and effort, fall into the category of 
long range planning. A Christmas 
program, a missionary program, a 
summer convention or camp might be 
advertised thusly, A wire-recorded 
skit. complete with background or 
mood music could build up a program 
or sell a summer assembly, Black and 
white or kodachrome slides combined 
with a line of patter can report a con- 
vention to your league-or your con- 
gregation in a big publicity deal—or 
proclaim the merits of night on mis- 
sions, 

For the conference or synod, this is 
a natural in convention publicity, Cir- 
culate pictures slides or ordinary 
snapshots—of the host church, the 
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speakers, the chaplain, the committees 
involved along with some human talk- 
talk. (Mary, chairman of the decor- 
ating committee, took a prize in the 
water color show at school this win- 
ter. She can cook, too, ete.) People 
who have a nodding acquaintance 
have a much better time really get- 
ting to know each other than total 
strangers walking through hallowed 
halls like a bunch of hollow ghosts! 

Radio and television are the tough 
mediums. These you won't crack with 
very much very often. Time is valu- 
able~you might even say, time is 
money, (Old business axiom.) How- 
ever, every station must give time for 
public service features, and if some- 
thing really big is popping in Luther 
League—a national convention, for in- 
stance—you might snare some of it. 
But don’t ask Friday for time on Sat- 
urday! Small, local stations can fit you 
into their schedules with greater ease. 
No matter where, though, plan the 
program for interest and spiritual 
value to the average listener. And re- 
hearse it well. 

Incidentally, there are stations al- 
most everywhere which have an- 
nouncement programs regularly as 
part of their public service features. 
(Such and such an organization will 
meet someplace next Tuesday night 
at eight o'clock. Mr. X will be the 
speaker. That sort of thing.) Drop in 
at your local station and snag all the 
data concerning radio or TV publicity 
and then make your plans. 

News is the very center of our mod- 
ern civilization, The plans and pro- 
grams which your education commit- 
tee whips together, the Luther League 
and its ideas and ideals can be news. 
Just pass the word, And the Word! 
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Beware... 
(Continued from page 14) 


drawn of Bonsal certainly didn’t fit 
this little fellow, with his high, shrill 
voice. How could he imagine that he 
might qualify as a cox with such a 
voice? 

Since I was too confused to speak, 
he added, “Will you introduce me to 
the coach, Norm?” 

I took him into Chris Murchinson’s 
office, and we waited while the coach 
questioned two tryouts. Murchinson, 
once stroke of a University of Wash- 
ington shell in the great Connibear’s 
day, was a big fellow and as plain as 
the battered old cap and the thread- 
bare windbreaker he wore. As the new 
men left, his blue eyes lighted with 
a genial squint, and he gripped my 
hand. 

“Glad to have you back, Mallard. 
We'll need every letterman.” 

“Maybe you could use a Larramore, 
too,” I said, and introduced Bonsal. 

At mention of a Larramore, the 
coach’s broad, weather-beaten face 
brightened, but his smile grew lop- 
sided when he glanced down at Bon- 
sal and heard that thin, piping voice. 

“You might make a cox,” he said, 
his tone not encouraging. 

Murchinson tried Bonsal in the 
fourth boat, and removed him from 
it a half hour later because his 
squeaky commands made the men 
laugh so much that they couldn’t row. 
That appeared to end his chances. 
But I should have known better, after 
Max’s warning.... 

The showing of the first boat on 
that initial turnout was little better 
than Bonsal’s. We had a new cox, and 
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three new men who appeared to have 
forgotten how to pull an oar. For that 
matter, an experienced eye could 
hardly have picked out the five letter- 
men. We were barely away from the 
float before Ken Carlson caught a 
crab. The thrust of the oar against his 
chest hurled him from the boat and 
nearly capsized us. After a fresh start, 
old and new crewmen shared honors 
in skying their oars, in failing to com- 
plete their strokes, or in feathering 
their blades too quickly. Murchinson 
winced every time the coaching 
launch brought him alongside, but he 
didn’t say much. The first fall practice 
is likely to be ragged. 


Murchinson said plenty, though, in 
the weeks that followed, but without 
much result. True, we ceased making 
beginners’ mistakes, and we pulled to- 
gether. Yet there was a faint driving 
sensation, a leaking of power some- 
where. We were like a machine with 
gears that don’t mesh. 


Dud Drummond, the ruggedly 
handsome young giant who was strok- 
ing the boat, was partly to blame. 
His strokes still lacked: the decisive 
bite and snap of Max Larramore’s. 
But no other man pulled as strong an 
oar, or tried harder than Dud. Our 
big stroke might in time look good, 
but it seemed doubtful if our cox- 
swain ever would. His voice lacked 
authority, and he was too apologetic 
about pointing out our mistakes. Still, 
he was the best cox Murchinson could 
find. 

It was Dud Drummond who first 
suspected the real trouble. 


“We could win without the Larra- 
mores,” he said one day as we walked 
to the dormitory. “But we need their 
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fighting spirit. They worked as hard 
as juniors and seniors as they did as 
sophs. Our outfit, on the other hand, 
just goes through the motions. We're 
too cocky after three victories. But 
past wins mean nothing in the next 
race.” 

Murchinson came to the same con- 
clusion before long, and rode us un- 
mercifully, trying to make us see that 
only by the most strenuous effort 
could we hope to win in June. But 
coaches are often pessimistic, and the 
men weren't convinced. Aside from 
the coach, Dud, and I, the only other 
person who recognized the weakness 
of our crew was an outsider, Bonsal 
Larramore. 

Now, Bonsal turned up daily for 
practice, even though Murchinson 
kept telling him that he had no 
chance. Some days he sat on the float, 
piping shrill orders at an imaginary 
crew through a strapped-on mega- 
phone. On other days he followed the 
boats along the shore to learn the 
techniques of different coxes. He was 
always at the boathouse, however, 
when the first shell returned. And he 
became so depressed by our showing 
that one day he could no longer re- 
strain himself. 

“Tf Millbank were coeducational,” 
he said, “my grandmother could earn 
a crew letter this year.” 

“What do you know about crew, 
small fry?” Mel Evans asked. 

“Tll show you when I’m cox,” Bon- 
sal said grimly... . 

At that time, my father was offered 
the agency for a wire recorder. He 
loaned me a model, and I had my 
friends dictate into it. Dad would play 
back the wire tape to hear how dif- 
ferent voices registered. 
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One day Bonsal came to my room 
and asked if he could try the record- 
er. I hesitated because few people 
realized how they sound, and a speak- 
er with a high or twangy voice is un- 
pleasantly surprised when he hears a 
recording of his voice. But it seemed 
kinder to let Bonsall know he had no 
chance as a cox. I allowed him to yell 
some squeaky commands, and then 
I played back the wire. 

His large blue eyes lighted ex- 
citedly. “Now I know my trouble! 
May I borrow this machine, Norm?” 

“Sure,” I said, astonished at his re- 
action. 

Two weeks later we were caught 
on the lake in a sudden blow. Trees 
thrashed, and the wind even raised 
crested swells. We crept along at a 
slow beat, close to the lee shore, to 
avoid capsizing. 

Presently we heard a voice above 
the wind’s whistling—a loud, clear 
voice barking commands with snap 
and authority. I turned to see who 
this super-cox could be, wondering 
at the same time how any shell could 
step along so briskly in a storm. But 
there was no other boat. 

Then I realized that, with the off- 
shore wind, the voice must come from 
land. Looking through the trees, I saw 
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Bonsal marching along the footpath, 


barking commands through his mega- 


phone. 

It reminded me that he’d stopped 
coming to the boathouse, so I called 
twice at his room. He was out both 
times, and I thought his roommate 
was joking when he suggested that 
Bonsal might be at the power plant. 
Leaving by the back door of Engin- 
eering’ Hall one day, however, I saw 
Bonsal entering the plant, which stood 
behind it. 

Wondering why a liberal-arts stu- 
dent would be going into the power 
plant, I followed him. The moment I 
stepped through the door, I heard a 
sharp, staccato count, clearly audible 
above the roar and rumble of ma- 
chinery. It was a minute before I 
grasped Bonsal’s purpose. If he could 
make himself heard above a high 
wind or the din of machinery, he 
could control a crew. Practice on the 
wire recorder could not entirely ex- 
plain how his voice had changed, ac- 
quiring depth and resonance and vol- 
ume. Then I remembered the books 
on public speaking I’d seen on his 
desk. It seemed likely, too, that an 
English prof had taught him proper 
breath control, for a deep voice de- 
pends upon breathing correctly. I saw 
now what Max meant about Bonsal’s 
determination. 

I found him beside one of the ma- 
chines, and leaned close to shout, 
“Better be at the boathouse this after- 
noon.” 

“O.K.,” he said. “I’m ready.” 

I begged Murchinson to give him 
another chance, and he put Bonsal in 
the fourth boat. The coaching launch 
hovered near that boat for the full 
practice session, and afterward the 
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coach thanked me. He put Bonsal in 
the second boat the next day, and the 
day after that he was our cox. 


OW I WON'T pretend he was 
N popular with us. Whipping a 

slack crew into form is no way 
to become popular. Bonsal drilled 
Dud Drummond until his recovery 
was quick and smooth, his strokes like 
clockwork. Then he went after the 
rest of us, showing us where we 
leaked power or failed to get the 
most from our strokes. He’d absorbed 
crew from his father and_ brothers, 
and he had an amazing knack for 
finding weaknesses. But in spite of 
his deceptively mild appearance, he 
was a tough cox. 

After one severe drill, Cort Wilson 
remarked that it was a shame mutiny 
had gone out of fashion. Dud Drum- 
mond growled, “It’s a custom that 
should be revived.” 

When we returned from our Christ- 
mas vacation, Clear Lake was frozen, 
and we expected a breathing spell. 
But within a week Bonsal had per- 
suaded the Alumni Association to give 
us a rowing machine. Daily practice 
on this machine would keep us in 
shape, he insisted, and Murchinson 
backed him up. 

When the spring thaw allowed us 
to resume rowing, the coach gave him 
a freer hand than he usually gave a 
cox. I'd rather forget those months of 
rigorous, grinding training. We en- 
dured them because he was as severe 
with himself as with us, and he never 
jumped on a man for an unavoidable 
mishap. Working out our weaknesses, 
striving always for precision, he had 
the eight of us swinging our oars like 
pistons in a well-oiled machine by 
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the time the day of the rowing re- 
gatta was approaching. 

In another way, also, he united us. 
We became as eager as he was to win 
the Portman Cup, though for a dif- 
ferent reason. Custom decreed that if 
we won, we could dunk our cox. 
Several men even suggested that he’d 
make a prettier splash if we tied an 
anchor to him before that happy 
event. 


There was a raw wind and a heavy 
overcast the morning of the regatta, 
but after a light drizzle, the wind 
died away and the sun came out hot 
and bright in the scoured blue sky. 
The race was on Clear Lake that year, 
and it shimmered like polished silver 
as the three boats pushed away from 
the Millbank float to take their posi- 
tions. 


Rockfort had drawn the inside lane; 
her crew was shorter than ours, but 
on the average much heavier. The 
Whitworth crew outclassed us both 
in weight and height. Bonsal, obsery- 
ing this, looked grave. 

“We have a job cut out for us, fel- 
lows,” he said. 

A man in the starter’s boat asked 
each cox if he were ready, and ‘then 
raised his pistol. The crack of its 
explosion rang out deafeningly. 

Oars splashed. Then the shells were 
underway, skimming swiftly across 
the glassy water. The bodies of oars- 
men bobbing, oarlocks and _ sliding 
seats clicking as the big sweeps moved 
forward in the quick recovery. Wrists 
turning to bevel the oars, before drip- 
ping blades sliced into the lake, an- 
choring there as the men pulled the 
boats past. And, after that, eight sil- 
very hillocks rippling astern from the 
gliding shells. 
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Bonsal’s wiry little body was spring- — 
tense as he leaned over, counting: © 
“One*. . . two...) three. 47. 4 ets 
staccato count had an incisive, com- 
pelling note that made us move with 
swift precision. 

His desire for perfection had 
wrought Dud Drummond’s stroking 
into something beautiful to see. It 
had snap and bite. Dud’s body moved 
like a piston arm, making it easy to 
match his stroke. 

Yet our precise stroking gave us no 
advantage because of the superior 
weight and strength of the rival crews. 
It seemed as if we were pulling our 
arms from their sockets each time we 
heaved back on the sweeps, but we 
couldn’t gain an inch in the first mile. 
Then the Rockford cox raised the 
count, and the shell in center position 
edged ahead, water rippling astern. 
Whitworth answered the challenge. 
Presently both boats slipped past my 
range of vision. 

I looked at Bonsal, with a question- 
ing lift of brows. But he shook his 
head, and we continued our twenty- 
eight beat. 


“One—theyre trying to find out 
what we have. . . . Two—we'll show 
*em,” he chanted. “Three—lay into it, 
you tramps! Four... .” 

He could talk it up and make it real 
because the race meant so much to 
him. He was a little fellow in a fam- 
ily of big men. All his life, I suspected, 
he’d had to meet this handicap with 
a quick wit, determination, and a 
greater skill to match the physical ad- 
vantages of his brothers. And now 
again, in this race, he faced that same 
problem in the physical superiority 
of our rivals. If any cox could drive 
his boat to victory under that handi- 
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cap, it might be Bonsal. But in a four- 
mile race, strength would weigh all too 
heavily. 

We rowed on, always behind, never 
within sight of our rivals. 

When my eyes, growing foggy from 
fatigue, made out the second white 
post on shore, I grew worried. Maybe 
Bonsal had made a mistake in not 
raising the count. How much water 
lay between the other boats and ours? 
I turned my head in my layback to 
see. 

“Eyes front, Norm! They're three 
lengths ahead, but they've had to 
drop back to a thirty beat. They'll pay 
for their sprint!” 

I wasn’t so sure. The Rockford and 
Whitworth men appeared to have 
strength to spare. Our smooth, ma- 
chinelike strokes might not compen- 
sate for their greater power. Already, 
from the eastern end of the lake, came 
a faint cheering, indicating that one 
of our rivals was challenging the 
other. 


Perspiration ran down my bare 
back, and into my eyes. My arms 
were growing numb with weariness. 
It was becoming harder to drive my 
sliding seat back with my aching legs. 


T HE SUN seemed unbearably hot. 
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My labored breathing never sum- 
moned enough air to fill my lungs. I 
toiled on in a haze of fatigue, blindly 
pulling with the count. 

When it seemed as if I'd collapse, 
my second wind came. It was easier 
for a while. I could even see in a 
blurred way. 

“Third mile!” Bonsal presently an- 
nounced. “Three—pull, you game beg- 
gars! .. . Four—lean into those strokes. 


His voice was the only real thing 
in my nightmare world. His voice— 
pleading, bullying, imploring. Excited 
cries now echoed across the lake. 
Whistles, shouts, screams. But they 
were mere background sounds, far 
away. 

We must have rowed a quarter of 
the last mile before Bonsal at last 
raised the count. I thought I couldn't 
swing faster, but somehow I answered 
the quickened count. We went up 
rapidly to a thirty beat—to thirty-two 
—thirty-four—thirty-six— 

I thought Bonsal had waited too 
long before raising the count. The 
two other boats were still ahead, prob- 
ably answering our threat by raising 
their beats. The roar of voices told me 
this must be so. 

“Millbank! Millbank!” cried our stu- 
dents in a wild, throaty roar. Rockfort 
rooters promptly answered, “Row, 
Rockfort—row! You can stop them!” 
An organized yell followed: “Yea, 
Whitworth! Yea, Whitworth! .. .” 

Bonsal’s count came clipped and 
clear, edged with a note of desperate 
urgency: “One—pour it on, you tough 
babies! . . . Two—you're rowing them 
into the lake. . . . Three—one more 
hard one for Millbank! . . . Four— 
youre breaking their hearts! . . .” 
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We were going up fast. The 
smooth, flowing motion of the shell 
was sweet to feel. No driving sensation, 
no strain, no catch or loss of speed 
between strokes. Bonsal’s discipline 
was telling now. We were not a big 
crew, nor a heavy one, but every- 
thing we had went into our strokes. 
We had precision, snap, power. We 
had something in reserve, too, some- 
thing saved by maintaining an even 
beat, by not spending our strength in 
the middle distances. 

My eyes stung as the stern of the 
Rockfort boat came into view. Then 
I saw the Whitworth shell. Every man 
in both crews was pulling like mad. 
But their greater strength was being 
wasted somewhere. Their boats were 
leaking power, ours was not. We 
slid past their sterns, came abreast, 
and then held even for heart-breaking 
seconds. 

“Only another 
Bonsal almost 
you've got it in you! . 
CATO) alt ie Nae 

Miraculously, we edged ahead. By 
inches, then feet! And then the pistol 
cracked. My lungs were on fire as I 
dazedly shipped my oar. I tried to 
draw a full breath, and the effort was 
too much. Everything went black, and 
I felt as if my muscles had turned to 
jelly ers. 

Someone splashed water on me, 
and I revived. I pushed myself up 
shakily. Bonsal’s shining eyes were 
brimming with tears. 

“We beat Rockfort by a quarter 
length, Whitworth by a half,” he was 
saying, his voice hoarse with emotion. 
“There’s never been a closer Portman 
Cup race, never a crew that fought 
harder to win... .” 


hundred yards!” 
screamed. “Three— 
. . Four—you 
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We rowed back slowly, and put 
away the shell. Dud Drummond 
caught Bonsal as he tried to escape, 
and Cort Wilson grabbed his feet. 
They carried him to the edge of the 
float and started swinging him. 

“Say, fellows,” Dud cried suddenly. 
“If Bonsal hadn’t forced us to give 
our best, we'd have lost today. How 
about skipping the ducking?” 

“No!” roared the rest of us. 

So Dud and Cort sent Bonsal sail- 
ing through the air. He raised a 
mighty splash when he landed, and 
then he began to flounder. 

“Hey, fellows!” I shouted. “I forgot 
—Max said he can’t swim!” 

I guess we'd come to respect that 
little redhead more than we realized. 
Every last one of us plunged in to 
rescue him. He waited until we were 
near him, and then, eluding us, he 
splashed clumsily back to the float and 
climbed out. There was a bulge under 
his jersey. With a mischievous grin, he 
pulled up the jersey to show us one of 
those aviator’s belts than can be in- 
flated in the water. 

“Thought I might need this! How’s 
the water, fellows?” 

Well, it was our own fault. Max had 
warned us to beware of Bonsall! 
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THE CHRISTIAN IN POLITICS. By Jerry 
Voorhis. New York: Association 
Press. 136 pages. $1.75. 


“Get into politics!”—that’s the idea 
of this book in three words. That sug- 
gestion won't set too well with some 
of your parents. But had more of 
the—who are consecrated Christians— 
gotten into politics, our nation politi- 
cally would be less messy today. Pol- 
itics cannot be improved from the out- 
side. It must be improved from the 
inside by “improved” people. 

The Christian in Politics is written 
by a Christian who has been in poli- 
tics. The author, Jerry Voorhis, has 
tasted both victory and defeat. He 
served five terms in the House of Rep- 
resentatives as a congressman from 
California. 

The book is aimed at the multitude 
of Christian youth in the United 
States, begging them to consider the 
possibility of serving their nation as 
Christian office-holders on the local, 
county, state, or national levels. 

Jerry Voorhis tells you what it takes 
to conduct a Christian political cam- 
paign. He tells you what it costs in 
dollars and determination. He en- 
lightens you on whom you need for 
support, and whom you don’t need. 
He blasts to smithereens the age-old 
thinking that “deals have to be made 
under the table to come out on top.” 

“Tt is utterly beyond reason,” con- 
tends Voorhis, “to expect that any 
power on earth except only the power 
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of God working through consecrated 
human beings can save mankind.” 

The author convinces you that the 
Christian candidate for any political 
office never loses. He may be defeated 
on many occasions. But it will be the 
kind of defeat that leaves him in po- 
sition to try again. 

I began the book with certain mis- 
givings. I finished it feeling that were 
I two individuals instead of one, one- 
half of the duet would certainly give 
politics a try according to the Jerry 
Voorhis plan.—LEsLiz Conrap, JR. 


CHARIOT IN THE SKY. By Arna Bon- 
tempts. Philadelphia: John C. Win- 
ston Co. $2.50. 

This is the story of the Jubilee Sing- 
ers, and in particular the story of 
Singer Caleb Willows. 

With deep understanding the book 
relates the life of a slave-born Negro: 
His early life on the plantation . . . 
his attempted flight to freedom .. . 
his life under a kind and understand- 
ing tailor . . . his struggle for self- 
taught education . . . The Civil War 
and then freedom in an unrelenting 
Southland . . . his struggle again for 
education in a missionary-operated 
school .. . 

The financial struggle of this school 

. . the birth of the Jubilee Singers 
whose purpose was to enable the 


school to move forward . . . the suc- 
cess of these singers . . . world-wide 
fame. 


It’s a story simply told. At the same 
time that it makes interesting reading 
it gives a lesson in understanding to 
a land that has not yet fully realized 
the meaning of “He is thy brother.” 
Read it and think on it.—EucEne T. 
SCHUSTER. 
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PROBLEMS THAT PLAGUE THE SAINTS. 
By W. A. Poovey. Columbus, Ohio: 
The Wartburg Press. 181 pages. 
$2.00. 

This precise, concise book gives 
practical answers to many of the 
problems that plague the saints. By 
practicality, we do not mean an em- 
phasis on good works. We mean that 
answers of the Christian faith are of- 
fered to the perplexities of life. 


The author always seems so sympa- 
thetic and intimate with the reader 
that one ‘would like to meet him per- 
sonally and discuss these problems. 
His illustrations are usually pointed 
and applicable. The 10 short chapters 
crowded into 181 pages would pro- 
vide some excellent material for sen- 
ior, young people, and LOYAL topics. 
The exhortations concluding each 
chapter are striking. 


The chapter headings themselves 
are intriguing and thought-provoking 
enough to commend the book to its 
readers: “Your Money or Your Soul,” 
“Procrustes,” “That Other Cheek,” 
“Heaven Can Wait,” “The Veil of 
Time,” “Accept No Substitutes,” “Rel- 
ativity,” “The New Idolatry,” “Reli- 
gious Lemmings,” and “Complaint 
Department.”—WaLTER HACHBORN. 


READABLE BOOKS 
Key: I—Intermediates; S—Seniors; YP— 
Young People; A—Advisers; P—Pas- 
tors 
FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE. By Evelyn 


Millis Duvall. Association Press. $3.00. 
(1) (S) (YP) (A) (P) 


GIVE ME THY VINEYARD. By Guy How- 
ard. Zondervan. $3.00. (S) (YP) (A) (P) 


HOT ROD. By Henry Felsen. E. P. Dutton. 
$2.00. (S) (YP) (I) 
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LEADERSHIP OF TEEN-AGE GROUPS. By 
Dorothy M. Roberts. Association Press. — 
$3.00. (A) (P) 

PROFILE OF YOUTH. Edited by Maureen 
Daly. J. P. Lippincott. $2.95. (S)(YP)(A)(P) 
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Another New Item 


Luther League Ribbon 


IN FULL COLORS 


BLACK — RED — WHITE — BLUE — GOLD 


Made of five-color woven satin face ribbon. 
For Badges, Belts, Arm-Bands, Hat Bands, Head Dress, Sash, Banners, etc. 


Illustration shows actual width 


Ten Yards to Roll Very Good Quality 


60 CENTS A YARD 5 YARDS $2.75 
10 YARDS——(ONE FULL ROLL)——$5.00 
Mail Ten Cents for a Five-Inch Sample In Stock for Immediate Delivery 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


SPECIALIZING IN LUTHER LEAGUE SUPPLIES 
429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


